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A CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION FOR SCOTLAND. 


Tue foundation on March 1 of a Classical 
Association for Scotland at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Prof. G. G. Ramsay, of which 
we give an abbreviated report in another 
column, is a fact of some considerable 
significance. It shows that in one part, at 
least, of the United Kingdom it is realised 
that the position of Classical Studies is 
seriously threatened, and that steps should 
be taken to arrest the advancing peril. The 
declared objects of this society are ‘to 
bring together for practical conference all 
persons interested in Classical study and 
education, to promote communication and 
comparison of views between universities 
and schools, to discuss subjects and methods 
of teaching, and examination, and any other 
questions of interest that may from time to 
time arise.’ Asa memorandum of associa- 
tion, this is comprehensive enough ; and if 
the new body will fairly face the situation, 
its action and its example cannot fail to be 
of service to the cause of Classics. The 
main tasks of any union of Classical teachers 
are two, and these the two chief speeches 


at the Edinburgh meeting respectively 
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recognized. Its first task is to provide 
the greater efficiency in teaching to which 
Prof. Butcher referred. Some twenty-five 
years ago the teaching of modern languages 
was much inferior to that of Latin and 
Greek. This is no longer the case, and it is 
now the turn of Classical teachers to learn. 
Its second duty is the ‘ guidance of the 
public mind’ to which Prof. Ramsay alluded, 
in order that subjects of manifestly higher 
educational value may not be forced to 
retire before subjects of apparently more 
commercial utility. We would not under- 
value the intellectual sympathy and co- 
operation of teachers. But the chief raison 
@étre of a Classical Association at the present 
time is to have a policy and to ‘do something.’ 
And it is in this sense that we hope the 
Classical Association of Scotland will be 
the fore-runner of a Classical Association in 
England, where it is in some respects even 
more required. And if this hope be realized, 
it will not be too sanguine to expect that 
community of interests between the two 
societies will lead to community of action. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


UNCONSCIOUS ITERATIONS. 


(With SpeciaL ReFerENcE To CuassicaAL LITERATURE.) 


I wave chosen this title for my paper 
because I wish on the one hand to exclude 
intentional repetitions that aim at producing 
certain definite effects, and on the other 
hand to include the recurrence not only of 
words or combinations of words jbut also of 
tones, rhythms, gestures—in short, of any 
and every mode by which thought can be ex- 
pressed. The subject thus marked out is, 
I am aware, too large to be adequately 
handled on the present occasion and by the 
present writer: but something will have 
been gained, if I can formulate the main 
principles involved in it and raise sundry 
problems connected with it that must ulti- 
mately be solved. 

In setting aside as irrelevant to my topic ! 
the phenomena of conscious and purposed 
iteration, I cannot but express a hope that 
they may some day meet with the attention 
that they deserve. Reduplication, for ex- 
ample, is a great linguistic law that will not 
be ‘ properly based’ till philologists have ex- 
tended the Indo-Europaean horizon and taken 
into account the Bantu, the Mongolo-Tatar, 
and the Malayo-Polynesian families. Again, 
the popular—perhaps one should say, the in- 
stinctive—appreciation of rime and refrain, 
with its far-reaching consequences in prose 
as well as in verse, is a theme by no means 
exhausted ; while the scientific study of such 
rhetorical tropes as depend for their effect on 
iteration has hardly been begun. These and 
many other adjacent subjects offer abun- 
dance of material for future investigators : 
I must content myself with one small corner 
ot the field, and that possibly the least im- 
portant. 


hist. an. 7. 6. 586a 12 eici 8€ Kai yuvaixes 
éouxdra atrais yevrvdoa, ai 5¢ to avdpi, dorep 
9 €v Papoddw irros 7 Arxaia kadoupevy. 


or— 

rhet. 2. 24. 1402a 8 écrw 82 rotro ov 
Kabdrov, domep Kai AydOwv r€yer ‘Tax’ av Tes 
78 28 a3 ‘ - ‘ 
eixds avrd tovr’ elvar A€yor, Bporoior roAAa 
Tvyxdvew ovx €ixdra..’ 





1 See, however, the connexion which I propose to establish in a sequel to this article. 


Even within the comparatively narrow 
domain of unconscious repetition in classical 
literature there is need of division of labour. 
The iteration of tones, rhythms, and gestures 
—though dependent upon the same principles 
that regulate the iteration of words—must 
in practice be discussed by various experts. 
Characteristic musical phrases cannot as yet 
be determined ; habitual cadences we leave 
to Professor Blass, and mannerisms of ges- 
ture to Dr. Sittl. 

Confining ourselves, therefore, to uncon- 
scious iteration of a verbal sort we may 
affirm that it results from two distinct—not 
to say opposite—causes. On the one hand, 
the recurrence of an idea or a train of ideas 
often involves the repetition of previously used 
expressions. On the other hand, an expres- 
sion once used haunts the memory for a time 
and tends to recur by virtue of its own per- 
sistence. In the one case the thought sug- 
gests the expression. In the other, the ex- 
pression—as I shall endeavour to prove— 
actually suggests the thought. The two 
types of iteration are here distinguished as 
A and B: each of the two has its varieties 
or subdivisions (a), (6), and (c). 

A, When a speaker deals with a theme 
more than once, he not unfrequently slips 
into language that he has used before—a 
fact sufficiently familiar to all college 
lecturers. Now, a college lecture being a 
temporary convenience rather than a posses- 
sion for ever, such echoes and reminiscences 
of previous treatment matter little, if at all. 
Who would blame Aristotle on the ground 
that he repeated his illustrations in closely 
similar language? For instance— 


ee. , ‘ « 
pol. 2. 3. 1262a 21 eiot S€ rwes Kai yuvaikes 
‘ a »” ‘ 7 8 , e 
Kat tov dAAwy Lewy, olov immo. Kai Boes, ai 
, * g > , x , 
odpddpa mepixacw suo amodiddvar Ta TéKva 
a a C7] e 9 , a 
Tois yovetow, womep 7 ev PapodrAw KAnOeioa 
, o 
Atxaia urros. 


poet. 18. 1456a 23 gorw Se rotro ecixds 
worep Aydbwv A€ye, elkds yap yiverOat moda 
Kal mapa TO €ikos. 
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de mir. ausc. 156. 846a 22 daciv as 


> 5 ‘ e a s _ = ae x 
avoplas Oo TOU Birvos €v Apye QTEKTELVE TOV 


” a 4 a A a > , 
ait.ov Tov Gavarov To Bir, Oewpoivre éurerwv. 
»” > a a id 
€oikev ovv ovK €iky TA ToLaTa yiver Oat. 


or again— 
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poet. 9. 1452a 7 ofov as 6 dvdpias 6 Tov 
Mirvos év “Apyee améxrewev tov aitiov Tov 
Gavérov to Mir, Ocwpoivre euterwv’ eorxe 
yap Ta To1adra ovk eixy yevéer Oat. 


anal. post. 2. 10. 93b 35 met. 7.6. 1045a 12 6 dpiopos| poet. 20. 1457a 28 fs S€ ore 


Aoyos els éore Siyds, 56 pev|Adyos eorw eis ov crvdeopw 
ouvdéopy, domwep 7 IAuds, 6 58 | kabdrep 4 “TAids, GANG To évos 


a a i we! a ‘ x 9. 
To &v xa’ évos SyAodv pa Kara | elvar. 
ovpBeBnxes. 


These and many similar examples appear to 
us perfectly reasonable and right because we 
make allowance for the fact that they occur 
in distinct courses of lectures and were very 


pol, 2. 6. 1265a 17 det pév otv troriber Oa 
kar’ ebynv, pndey peévtor ddvvarov’ A€yerar 3 
ws K.T.A. 


But, when a lecture is to be printed in per- 
manent form, literary style becomes of 
greater importance and the reader has a 
right to demand an avoidance of such repe- 
titions. An mstance in point! is afforded 
by the sermons of the late Canon Liddon. 
When actually preaching, he did not hesi- 
tate to repeat whole paragraphs from former 
discourses. But, when it came to printing, 
he scrupulously omitted them. Thus in his 
Easter Sermons, vol. i. p. 154, he prints— 
* * * * * * 


[Here follows a passage which traverses 
ground already occupied in Sermon v. | 


and ib. p. 203— 


* * ¥ * * ~ 


[Here followed a passage substantially 
identical with part of Sermon v. |. 


If such care is exercised by a popular 
preacher, then a fortiori from an artist in 
words; a consummate poet or the like, we ex- 
pect something better than crambe repetita ; 
and, where we find him lapsing into verbal 
echoes of himself, it is fair to assume that 
the lapse is unconscious, or, to speak more 
accurately, subconscious. 

Iteration of this kind must of course be 
distinguished from self-quotation meant to 
be recognised as such. The distinction is 
not, as a rule, difficult to draw, but for the 
sake of clearness I will give one or two 
modern examples. Robert Browning, in 
stanza xvi. of his Haster-Day, makes the 

1T have to thank the Rev. A. Wright, Vice- 


President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, for this 
striking example. 


| , lal a x ea LA 

| Adyos dixGs, 7} yap 6 Evonpaivew, 
a 

76 & mredvev cvvdécpw, olov 
e? 4 ‘ be t < &¢ 
9 Trtas pev ovvdeopy els, 6 d€ 

a> , aa , 
Tov GvOpwrov TO Ev onpatve. 





possibly addressed to different audiences. 
We should even condone an occasional re- 
iteration in the same course: ¢.g. 


pol. 7 (6). 4. 1325b 38 8&3 Set woAAd 


mpovrorebeic Oat kabarep edxomevous, elvat pevTot 
x , 2907 , ee, 2 
pnbev rovrwv adivarov. éyw Sé olov x.t.A. 


speaker, overtaken by the Judgment, argue 
thus in defence of his past life :— 


I resolved to say, 
‘So was I framed by thee, such way 
I put to use thy senses here!’ 


Similarly, in Zhe Ring and the Book, Pom- 
pilia, as death approaches, considers what 
excuse can be offered for Guido’s conduct. 
She too concludes— 


Pompilia 1730 : 
So he was made; he nowise made himself. 


And the Pope, who sits in judgment on her 
case, likewise reflects— 


The Pope 357 : 


And, in the last resort, the man may urge 
‘So was I made, a weak thing that gave 
way,’ etc. 


Thus far we have had merely recurrent 
thought couched in similar diction. But 
later in the same poem we get definite self- 
quotation on the poet’s part. He puts into 
the mouth of Guido the following words— 


Guido 939: 


‘I am one huge and sheer mistake,—whose 
fault? 

Not mine at least, who did not make my- 
self !’ 

Someone declares my wife excused me so ! 
2100: 

So am I made, ‘ who did not make myself’ : 

(How dared she rob my own lip of the 


word ¢ ) 
L2 
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Note that here Browning by punctuation 
and explanatory line informs us that he is 
quoting Pompilia’s excuse. We are meant 
to realise the iteration, and are left in no 
doubt or uncertainty as to whether it is in- 
tentional or not. Again, Dr. Butler, in an 
unpublished volume of his 7'ranslations,} dis- 
cusses the meaning of a certain couplet in 
Crossing the Bar :— 


When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home.— 


and throws light upon it from two other 
poems of Tennyson, in which the same 
thought and much of the same phraseology 
recurs. One is the De Profundis, where 
(stanza ii. 1) we read— 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that true world within the world we 
see, 

Whereof our world is but the bounding 
shore. — 


and (stanza ii. 2)— 


that which should be man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew to this shore lit by the suns and moons 
And all the shadows. 


The other is the Jn Memoriam, the closing 
verses of which tell how— 


A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds. 


These are examples of coincident language, 
not of self-quotation. We are not meant, 
while reading one passage, to think of 
another. When Tennyson quotes himself, 
he lets us know it—sometimes by a very 
skilful touch, e.g. by the single word ‘then’ 
in the following lines :— 


In Mem. liv. 17: 
but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 
exxiv. 19; 

Then was I as a child that cries 

But, crying, knows his father near. 


My contention, then, is that verbal iterations 
occurring in first-class literature, when not 
due to self-quotation of an obviously in- 
tentional kind, should be regarded as sub- 
conscious. 


1 “Crossing the Bar’ and a few other Translations, 
by H. M. B. 1890, p. 9 ff. 





So far as our own literature is concerned 
I anticipate that this will readily be granted. 
On turning to the classics, however, I may 
be met by the objection (and it is one that 
must be faced before we proceed further) 
that there is a via media between subcon- 
scious iteration and avowed self-quotation, 
viz. conscious but unavowed repetition. This 
would not be tolerated in modern books : but 
I shall be told, and I do not deny it, that 
the ancient orators occasionally repeat 
whole passages from their own. speeches or 
even from those of others ? without acknow- 
ledgment, and that in so doing they must 
have had the fullest consciousness of what 
they were about. Either, then, I should 
admit that many of the examples discussed 
in the present paper may be similar cases of 
repetition conscious and unavowed, or I 
should explain the practice of the orators as 
due to exceptional causes, causes not operant 
in the said examples. I have no hesitation 
in accepting the latter alternative, and shall 
attempt to show the peculiar and distinctive 
character of these oratorical iterations. Pro- 
fessor Jebb (Attic Orators? i. p. 1xx) ascribes 
them to the orators’ recognition of the prin- 
ciple that ‘if a thought, however trivial, 
has once been perfectly expressed, it has, by 
that expression, become a morsel of the 
world’s wealth of beauty’ and as such is 
henceforth common property. But whether 
the Greeks really carried their idealism to 
this length I venture to doubt. Theon, the 
rhetorician, points out that Demosthenes, 
for example, constantly varied the expression 
of any given sentiment®: progymn. 1 (Walz 
i. 145 ff.) GAAa pev cat airos 6 Anpooberys 
moAAdKis éavTov mapadpate. ov povov Ta &v 
addXors Adyous ait@ eipyuéva ddAaxdoe petadép- 
wv, GAAG Kal év evi Adyw woAAdKis paiverat 
Tavita pupiaxis eipnxas: tH S€ THs Eppnveias 
moKAria AavOdver tovs axovovras. Aristotle 
rhet. 3. 2. 1413 b 19 ff. approves of such 
variation : 7d woAAdKis TO avro eimeiv ev TH 
ypapucy opbas dmrodoxidferar, ev S& aywv- 
TUK] Kal of pyTopes xpavrat: éore yap troKpiTiKd. 
dvaykn 5¢ peraBadAew 70 adtd A€yovras: K.T.A. 
And Quintilian, by no means an unsympa- 


* Prof. T. D. Seymour, in the Class. Rev. xv. 109, 
has a note on ‘Isaeus as an imitator of Lysias.’ 
On the marked resemblances between Isocr. paneg. 
and Lys. or. fun. see Dr. Sandys’ edition of Isocr. 
paneg. pp. 73, 88, 90, 96. Bockh, Gr. trag. princ. 
p. 241 ff., and F. Schréder in Dissert. Philolog. 
Argentorat. vol. vi. collect and discuss similar cases 
of borrowing in Greek tragedy. Meineke, ¥.C.G. 1. 
358 f., does the same for Greek comedy: cp. Sittl 
Gr. Lit. iii. 488. 

3 So did Cicero, as Professor Reid observes in his 
note on acad. post. 1. 4. 
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thetic judge, condemns those who are given 
to repeating their rhetorical flights : ins¢. or. 
ii, 4. 29 ‘ necesse est, his, cum eadem iudiciis 
pluribus dicunt, aut fastidium moveant velut 
frigidi et repositi cibi ; aut pudorem depre- 
hensa toties, audientium memoria, infelix 
supellex, quae, sicut apud pauperes ambi- 
tiosos, pluribus et diversis officiis conter- 
atur.’ Even the proverb dis xal tpis 70 
xadév refers to the theme selected rather 
than to the wording employed! Perhaps 
the true explanation of the repetitions 
actually found in Greek speeches lies not 
so much in any philosophical acceptance 


Aristocrat. (B.C. 352) 
98 yx 8 rTov6’ iuiv edre A€yew, ws yeyover, 
GAN’ ds €ore Sixarov yiyverOar . 


99 od yap ef Te muwmoTE pu) KATA TOS VOmoVS | 


| 
| 


> , 6 ‘ 8e a>» , 8 . a> 9 | 
€TPAXUN, TV OE TOUT EMLUNTW, OLA TOUT aTrO- 


4 , > ‘ > 4 ‘ 
pevyew cor tpocyKer, GAA TovvavTiov TOAD 
paddov ddiocxerOar 5a raira. Sorep yap, € 

> 4 a ‘ (ANU > nv »” 
tis éxeivwv HAw, ob Tad ovk av eypawas, 
a a Cy 
ovtws, av ob viv dAds, GAAos od ypape. 


Here, if we neglect a few trivial alterations, 
we have an identical passage occurring in 
two speeches of the same orator. The repe- 
tition was presumably conscious and cer- 
tainly unavowed: but it was justified by 
the fact that the two speeches were delivered 
on separate occasions with little likelihood 
of being printed in parallel columns after 
the manner of modern journalism. Had 
Demosthenes in these circumstances been 
debarred from repeating himself he might 
have complained with better reason than the 
rhetorician Philagros as Seva maoyo. tov 
éavrod cipyouevos (Philostr. soph. ii. 8. 3). 
But the poet, whose works would be memo- 
rised by many and quoted by all, enjoyed 
no such license. Only in one province of 
poetry was conscious and unavowed iteration 
normal or frequent, namely in early epos.* 
And that was because the early epic poet 
stood in much the same position as the later 
orator, his recitative being addressed to a 
particular audience on a special occasion. 


1 See Plat. Gorg. 498 & with schol. ad loc., Philed. 
59 g, and the Paroemiographi. 

2 The fact that five plays of Euripides (Ale. Med. 
Andr. Hel. Bacch.) end with a practically identical 
system of anapaests, and three others (Or. Phoen. 
Iph. Taur.) with a similar but shorter system, 
is a special case. See Weil on Med. 1415 ff. In 
much the same way one speech of Isaeus (vii.) and 
two of Demosthenes (xx. liv.) end with the words 
obn o18’ 8 Tt Set wAclw A€yev: oluat yap buas ovdty 
ayvoeiv tav eipnuévwy. Another speech by Isaeus 
(viii.) and two more by Demosthenes (xxxvi. xxxviii.) 
use the same formula with slight additions. 
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of an ideal expression as in the practical 
difference between, say, oratory and poetry. 
The orator aimed primarily at producing a 
special effect on a particular audience and 
only secondarily, if at all, a general effect 
on posterity. His orations therefore were 
differently conditioned from the works of 
the poet, who appealed to subsequent 
readers at least as much as to his original 
hearers. This seems to be the reason why 
no examples of iteration can be cited from 
lyric or dramatic? poetry comparable e.g. 
with that of Dem. Aristocrat. 98-99= 
Androt. 7 :-- 


Androt. (B.c. 355) 

7 ov 8) py A€y’ Gs yeyovey TodTo wodAdxis, 
> S - A , A > ‘ a 
GAN’ ws ottw mpoonKe yiyverOar. ov yap 
TL TWTOTE p2) KATA TOYS Vomos émpaxOy, ov 
5€ rodr’ euipynow, dia rodr’ dmrodevyos av 
dixaiws, GAA TOAAG padAov aAricKoio* doTreEp 
yap et tis [exetvwv] tponAw, od trait’ ok dv 
» 9 ~ ‘ , “~ »” > 
Eypawas, ovtws, av ov Siknv dds, GAAos ob 
ypawpe. 


The later epic poet, who issued his works for 
the benefit of a reading public, was bound 
to have a larger repertory of transitions and 
similes and episodes. Such iterations as are 
found in late epos are purely conventional 
and due to the tradition of a less sophisti- 
cated age. 

The truth of the foregoing explanation 
can be tested in the case of Isocrates. If 
we except the six forensic speeches of 402- 
393 B.c., all the discourses of this orator 
were 1neant to be read rather than heard ; 
and the protracted pains that he bestowed 
upon their composition are notorious. We 
should therefore expect him in his later 
efforts to keep clear of the formulae excus- 
able enough in the work-a-day business of 
the law-courts. In point of fact he does 
not altogether refrain from repeating him- 
self ; but, where he does so, he thinks it 
necessary to acknowledge the repetition and 
even to offer an elaborate defence of it. 
Thus in the Panegyricus 145-149 he had cited 


3 See the evidence cited by G. Hermann de iteratis 
apud Homerwm 1840 (Opuse. viii. 1-22), C. E. 
Geppert ‘Nachahmungen u. wiederholte Verse’ in 
his ber den Ursprung der homerischen Gesdnge 
Leipzig 1840 ii. 236-252, R. Peppmiiller de extrema 
Iliadis rhapsodia i. de versibus iteratis Halle diss. 
1868, Christ die Wiederholungen dhnlicher u. gleicher 
Verse in der Ilias 1880 (Sitzungsber. d. k. bayer. 
Aka‘. hist.-phil. Klasse 1880 pp. 221-272), Lentz 
de versibus apud Homerum perperam iteratis Berten- 
stein progr. 1881, K. Sittl die Wiederholungen in 
der Odyssee Miinchen 1882, etc. 
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the Anabasis as proof of Persia’s weakness : 
in the Philippus 90-93 he alludes to the 


Panegyricus. 

147 rocotrov airav 7Arrovs joav, dof 6 
Bacireds dropyoas rots rapodtor tpdy- 
paocixal KaTadpovyoas THS TEpt 
atrov Svvdpews Tovs dpxovras Tovs 
Tov émixovpwv broomdvoovs TvAAAaB ety 
eroApnoev, ws ei TOUTO Tapavopnoee ovv- 
rapaéwy To otparémedov, kat warAov 
etAeto mwepi tots Oeois é€- 
aLapT ety 7 mpos exeivous ex TOU Pavepov 
diaywvicag Gat. 


Over thirty years had elapsed since the 
publication of the Panegyricus; yet Iso- 
crates feels it incumbent upon him to add 
the following significant justification of the 
paragraph in his Philippus: 93 kat pndeis 
troddByn pe BovrAecOar Aabeiv, dt. TovTwv Eva 
méppaka Tov avTov Tpdrov GvTEP mpOTEpov. 
émoras yap éxi ras airas diavoias cihounv py 
movely yAtxopevos TA SednAwpeva Kaos érépws 
clreiv: Kai yap ei piv érideréw erovovpny, éret- 
pwpnv av aravta Ta Toadra Suaevyev, voi dé 


mpos KadAinaxov 
41 xairor xpn péya map’ tpiv SivacGat 
TOV KaTHyopLoy, ovxals é~eore 
xpHoOatKai mpds To's pydiv jpap- 
, > 1g > et, ’ > “ 
TH KOTAS, GAN’ ds ody otldvr eiretv 
GAN } kata trav Houcykorwv. 


but even calls upon an imaginary clerk to 
read long extracts from his earlier works, 
viz. Paneg. 51-99, De pace 25-56, 133-145, 
Nicocl. 14-39, Soph. 14-18. In defence of 
this novel procedure he pleads the infirmity 
of old age,? which will not suffer him to 
speak his sentiments at length (de antidosi 
59). Whether these apologies on the part 


1 This defence of repetition is itself partially re- 
peated in de antidosi 74 nal yap bv &romos eIny, ei 
Tous BAAous dpay Trois euois xpwuévous eyw pdvos 
amexolunv Tay bm’ éuod mpdrepov eipnuévwy, K.7.A. 

» Cp. also paneg. 97 kal trois wey OopdBous 
Tous évy T@ mpdyuatt yevouévous nal ras 
Kpavyas kalTas mapakeActvoets, & Kowd whvrwy 
Corl Tav vavpaxovvTwr, ovn o1d’ 6 Tt Set A€yovTa 
biatplBerv=Luag. 8lnal-obs piv OoptBous 
tovs év Trois ToovTos Kaipois yiyvouéevous 
cal tobs pdBous Trois Tay KAAwY Kal Tas Tapa- 
keAevoets Tas exeivouTl! Sei AéyorTa StaT pl- 
Bewv; 
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same events and, in so doing, repeats one or 
two of his former phrases :— 


Philippus. 

91 GAN’ Gpws TyALKavrys Guppopas oupTe- 
govons oiTrw odpddpa katredpovayncerv 
6 Bacireds trHs wepi atbrov 

, y , , 
dSvvdpews, wore mpoxareodpevos KXéap- 
xov kal Tovs dAXovs iyyendvas eis Adyov éADetv, 
kalrovrots pev iru xvovpevos peyddas Swpeds 
dade, Tots 8 dAXOs oTparurrats éevTeAT TOV 

‘ > ‘ 2 ‘ 4 aX f 

po bov arodods aroméeupewv, roravrais eATriow 
trayayopevos, kal micres Sots trav éxel 
vouilopevwy Tas peyioras, TvAAAB oY 
avrovs dméxrewe, kat paAXAov cireTo 
wept tovs Oeois éfapapreiv 7 
TOS OTPATWTALS OUTWS épypots ovaL TUUBa- 
deliv. 


ovpBovrevwv pwpos av fy, ef epi tHv réew 
meiw xpovov dérpiBov i) wept tas mpages, Ere 
% ei trovs dAXAovs Spay Tots euois xpwmevors 
avTos povos amreyounv tav bm’ éuod mporepov 
cipnuevov.! trois ev obv oiketous TuxXdv av 
xpyncaiunv, yv opddpa xarere’yn kal mpéry, 
tav 8 adAotpiwv ovdev av tpocdegaiuny, domep 
ov’ év TG TapeABovri xpovy. In the Antidosis 
Isocrates goes further, and not only borrows 
an occasional expression from a_ previous 
speech 2— 


we , 
mept avribddrews 

> ~ 
91 eye 8 Hyodpat rodro ye Kai Tovs duabeora- 
Tous yuyvioKew, Ore det moras elvar Kai 
peyadv vapévas Ttav KaTnyopLory, 
obx als éfeare xpyoacbat cai 
‘ cal 4 > , > ,’ 
rept Tov pndev HOorKkynKoTwy, GAA 
LA > > 2 > > a > . 2 ‘ 
as ovx olov tr eimetv GAN Peata 

TOV ypaptyKoTov. 


of Isocrates were sincere or assumed makes 
no difference to my argument. The offering 
of any apology proves, I maintain, that the 
repetition of well-put phrases was not a 
recognised principle of oratory but a practical 
habit of the orators—justified by the prac- 
tical consideration that in ordinary circun- 
stances it would remain undetected. That 


3 The same plea may be held to excuse much in the 
Panathenaicus, which was written in 342-339 B.c. 
when Isocrates was very nearly a hundred years old. 
W. Christ Gr. Lit.} p. 384 says of it: ‘der Panathena- 
ikos ist zur Hiilfte aus Phrasen lterer Reden 
zusammengesetzt,’ and Blass Att. Ber.” ii, 325 speaks 
of its ‘starke Auspliinderung des friiher Geschrieb- 
enen.’ But the orator disarms criticism in his 
prooemium by dwelling on his age and adding: 4 
tovTou 5’ évexa Taira mpoeimoy, tv Hv tTisw 5 wéAAwY 
BerxOhoecOar Adyos madanwrepos dv galynrar tay 
mpdtepov Siadedouevwrv, wh mapaBdArAwor mpds Thy 
éxelvwy moikiAlay, K.T.A. 

















justification breaks down the moment that 
the orator begins to think of readers, not 
hearers. 

(a) I assume, then, that in literature in- 
tended for the public at large self-repetition 
as distinct from self-quotation is subcon- 
scious, not deliberate. And I proceed with- 
out further delay to illustrate it. Good 
illustrations may be found in Shakespeare’s 
works.!. The following speak for them- 
selves :— 


Venus and Adonis 331 ff. 


‘ An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more 
rage : 
So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 
Free vent of words love’s fire doth 
assuage ; 
But when the heart’s attorney’ etc. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona ii. 7. 19 ff. 


Jul. ‘Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire 
with snow, ; 
As seek to quench the fire of love with 
words. 
Luc. 1 do not seek to quench your love’s hot 
fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 
Lest it should burn above the bounds 
of reason. 
Jul. The more thou damm’st it up, the more 
it burns ; 
The current, that with gentle murmur 
glides, 
Thou know’st, being 
patiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course’ etc. 


stopp’d, im- 


Titus Andronicus ii. 5. 36 f. 


‘Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is.’ 


Hecuba 
1 4K w vexpav KevOudva Kai oxdTov mUAas 
Aumay, tv’ “Avdys xwpis @xurrar Ged, 
TLoAvdupos. 
10 roddv S ow euol xypvaov é&- 
mépmer AdOpa 
TarTnp. 
220 eof’ ’Ayawis tatda onv IHodv- 
gévnv 
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odagat rpos dpbov yap’ ’AxitrAXAEeLov 


Tagpor. 


1 | am indebted to Dr. J. Lawrence, of Bedford 
College, London, for those here given. 
2 See the arguments in Haigh Tragie Drama of 
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Again, Twelfth Night ii. 4. 117 f. 
‘She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.’ 
Pericles v. 1. 138 ff. 
‘yet thou dost look 
Like Patience, gazing on King’s graves, and 
smiling 
Extremity out of act.’ 
And, Macbeth ii. 3. 146 f. 
‘the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody.’ 


Richard III. ii. 1. 92 


‘Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in 
blood.’ 


A convincing example from Greek litera- 
ture is afforded by two of the tragedies of 
Euripides. The Zroades was produced in 
the year 415 B.c., the Hecuba about ten 
years earlier.2 Both plays deal with events 
connected with the fall of Troy ; and both 
consist of a series of episodes somewhat 
loosely strung together on the thread of a 
single personality—that of the old Trojan 
queen. Obviously here, if anywhere, we 
are likely to find echoes and reminiscences. 
Euripides was quite alive to the danger, and 
carefully excluded from the later play the 
scenes that he had described in the earlier. 
Thus Polyxena’s death, which occupies so 
large a part of the Hecuba, is dismissed 
with a bare mention in the TZ'roades (39 f., 
618 ff.) ; while Polydorus and Polymestor — 
the other prominent characters in the 
Hecuba—are not even named in the 7roades. 
Euripides, then, in the conscious planning of 
his plots avoided repetition. All the more 
noteworthy is his unconscious use of words 
and phrases from the older piece. The 
following list does not pretend to complete- 
ness ; but it will serve :— 


Troades 


1 Kw Acwoav Alyaov ddpupov Babos 
mévrov Iocedav, évOa x-7.A. 


18 torts de xpvads Ppiyid re oxv- 
Aevpata 
mpos vais ’Axaav mépmretat 
39 7 wats pev audi pvp ’AxeA- 
Aelov Tagov 


Adbpa reOvyxe TAnpovus oA v E€v7. 


the Greeks p. 295, n. 1, W. Christ Gr. Lit.* p. 266, . 
n. 1, H, Weil Sept Tragédies d’Eur.? i, 209 f. 
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1 
Hecuba 
320 ba paxpod yap H Xapes. | 
(cp. 1177 ds Sé wy paxpods teivw Adyous) 


| 


65 kdy® orolo oxitwre xepos 
Stepecdopéva oreiow Bpadirovw 
jAvow apOpwv mporeica. 


23 avris 5& Bwyd mpds Ocoduyrw rirve, 


ogayets ’AxtAX€ws tardds & 


prarpovov. 


413 rédos Séxou 8) trav euav tpordbey- 


parwv. 
> Lol > a by » 57; 
& patep, & rexoda’, areyu 57 
KaTW. 
56 OS TPATTES KAKOS, 


@ > ’ > , 8 a 

dcovrep ev ror’: avticnkdoas 5€ oe 

Pbcipa Ocdv ms THS Tapord ev- 
ampagias. 


751 rodpav dvdyxyn, kav tiyw Kav py 
TUXW. 


741 dAN ei pe SovAny trorepiav @ 


Hyovpmevos 


, > , ,’ » > , ’ 
ovdtwv amrwcait’, GAyos av tpocbeipned 
y 


» 
av. 


348 kaxy havotdpat kai pirdoyryos | 


yuvn. 


409 GAN, & Hiry por prep, Hdiorny | 


xéepa 
8ds «.7.A. 


441 &s rv Adxaway gvyyovov Avorxdpow 


‘Edevny oyu da KaXkGv yap dp | 


patwv 
» , ? ‘ > , 
atoxtora Tpoiay fre rv eddaipova. 
59 dyer’, & maides, THY ypaiv.... 
62 AdBere, PE pere, TEurer’, deiperé pov 
yepaias xeipos tpocAaLvpevat. 
910 awd & oreddvay Kéexapou 
TUpywv. 


5 xivdvvos éxcye Sopi weacetv Ed- | 


AnviKa. 


269 » Tuvdapis yap «dos éxapemec- 
TaTY. 


(cp. Ale. 333 ovr’ eldos dAAws exrperectary | 


yrv7.) 


21 éwei 8@ Tpoia &“Exropds 1’ droA- | 


Avrat 
Yux7 K.T.A. 





—_—_ FF 


Troades 


87 écra' rad:  xXapis yap ov pa- 


Kp Ov Adywv 
detrat. 
148 eEapéw “ya podrav 


> ‘ | ae, | 9 
ob Tay abrav oiav 57 


oxynmtpw LIpapov Sreperdo- 


péva 


k.7.A. 


619 réOvnxé cor tats mpos tad w TModv- 


&évn 


asgdayeto "Axtddéws, Sapov 


a ioe “ 
awvxw veKpw. 


629 & parep, & trexovoa, Kdddworov 
Aoyov 
axovgov. 


634 6 8 eiruynoas és 70 Svoruyxés TEToV 
Yoxnv dAdra tTHS Tapo.d’ ev- 
mpaégias. 


642 aparov pev, vba Kav mpoon Kav 
. 3 
fi) mpooy 
, lA 
Woyos yuvatgiv, x.7.X. 
914 tows pe, kav ed xiv xaxds doéw 
deve, 
> > ’ , e , 
ovk avrapeie, ToXepiav yyov- 
PeEVOS. 


<4 ‘ a a , 
658 KQaKY) pavovpat To Gavovrt. 


692 GAN, & Piry zal, tas pev “Exropos 
TUXAS 
éagov. 


767 dAdo karddAlotwv yap oppa- 
TWV aro 
aioyxp@s Ta kreva wed’ adrwrevas 


Ppvyov. 


769 add’ ayere, Pépere, pirrer, «i 
pirrew doxet 
daivuvcbe Tovde odpKas. 


778 Baive tatpwwv 
TUpywv er dxpas oTehdvas. 
an a , 
868 airés te cat yp Sopt recoie 
‘EAA neko. 
. 
987 tv obpos vids KaAAOS ExT peETeaTa- 
TOS. 


1002 érei S@ Tpodav 7Abes ’Apyetol ré 
gov 
kar’ (xyos x.T.A. 

















Hecuba 


16 éws pév ody ys Op O’ exe’ dpiopara 


mvpyo t GOpavoro. Tpwikas foav | 


x9oves, 

SS ae T ddeAdos otpos nitvyxet 
dopi, 

KA, 


810 viv 6& ypads dmas 0 dua, 
amoXus épypos dOAcwtaty Bpo- 
Ta. 


668 déomow’, GAwAas, odKeT ef BreE- 
jTovea pas, 
dras dvavépos dtoXis eepbappern. 
Aovow tpobipai 6: ds pev aia, rdbev ; 
oix av dwvaipny: os 8 exw ti yap 
7aOw ; 
, > » , ? 
KOO MOV T ayeipac’ k.T.X. 


613 


385 'Osvecei, TyvOe pev pa Kreivere, 
meas | ry dyovres mpos trupav ’AyiAdews 


kevreireé, ny) Pelderd: éywx.t.r. 


These coincidences of diction result, I 
have said, from the fact that the writer is 
traversing again ground that he has already 
described ; he slips naturally and without 
conscious effort into the wording of his 
previous description. And this is the case 
not only where the ground is of considerable 
extent—the plot of a whole play, ete.—but 
also in scenes and situations of shorter 


compass. The same piece will supply ex- 
amples in point. In TZro. 735 ff. Andro- 
Medea 
1074 & yAvkeia mpooBorn, 
& padOaxos xpos mvedpa @ 


HOLOTOV TéKVw. 

1029 drAdws ap’ 

yapny, 

draws 8 éudxBovv kat 
EadvOnv rovocs. 

Again, in 7'ro, 1085 ff. Euripides depicts the 

journey from Troy to the neighbourhood of 

Argos. In Hl. 1156 ff. (a play probably 

written some two years later!) he has 


Troades 

> ‘4 1 , , 

ene d€ rovriov oxados 
dicoov mrEepoic. tropevoret 
ec , ” Sd id 
immdBorov “Apyos, va re Telx 7 

fee , , > , , 

Adiva KuxA wre odvpavia ve“ovrat. 


1085 


KaTe- | 
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e a > , ? > 
twas, & rev, e€cOpe- | 


1 See C, H. Keene ed. Electra p. xxxi ff., Haigh Trag. Drama of the Greeks p. 301, n. 1. 


Troades 
pn Tpolav more 


1160 
a > , aOn > 
mecovcav GpOwaerev; ovdev iy 
dpa, 
wf? ¢ . > a 
00 “Exropos py €vTvxXoOUYTOS 
és Sdpu 
K.T.A. 
1186 ypats,dmoXts, arexvos, GP ALOV 
Oamrrw veKpov. 


1292 Sedopxev, & 8& peyadorods 


G&mroAts GAwAEV odSO Er EaTet 


Tpoia. 
(1200 épere, Kopifer’ GO\iw Kodopov 
veKp@ 
ék Tav mapovTwy: ov yap és KdAXos 
TUXAS 
Saiuwv didwow: Gv 8 Exw, Ajve 
rade. 
(cp. 1143 wérAovow ds mepioreiAns vexpov 
orepdvors @, don co. dSvvapmis, ws 
éxet TA od.) 





1285 ddd’ dyer ¢, py beidec 'O8vea- 
aoéws dé xpy 
K.T.A. 


mache bids farewell to her boy Astyanax, 
who is about to be flung from the battle- 
ments. Sixteen years before, Euripides had 
penned an even more pathetic pijow on a 
similar subject—the farewell of Medea to 
her children (Jfed. 1019 ff.). A comparison 
of the two speeches reveals numerous verbal 
resemblances culminating in an all but 
identical line descriptive of the mother’s 
pains :— 


Troades 
752 & véov trayxdduocpa pytpi pirrarov, 
xpwros 7dd rvetpa ba Kevys 

apa 
> , ‘ > , ’ 08 
év orapyavos ve pactos €£€Opey’ dde, 
parnv 8 époxOovv Kat Kate 
EdvOnv movots. 


> 
@ 

> 
@ 


oceasion to refer to the same journey, or 
rather to its goal ; he does so in very similar 
language :— 


Electra 
1156 pédAcov & mocw ypdnov ixdpevov eis 
OtKous 
? , 
KvxAomera 7 otpdvea telyxe 


égu OnKry Bede 


Katéxay’ avToxetp, K.T.A. 
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Finally, the description of Menelaus in the 
midst of the Aegean (7ro. 1100 ff.) has per- 


Troades 


1095 ety’? dXiouoe wAGTaLs 
}) Sadapiv’ tepav, 
a , ‘ 
7 Simopov Kopupav 
"loOpuov, évOa micas 
TléAoros éxovow pat. 
60’ dxdrov MevéXda 
pécov méirayos iovoas 
4 e 4 2 + , 
SiraArov iepov ava pérov 
mAarav Trécot 
Aiyaiov xepavvodats rip, 
K.T.A. 


Other examples will readily occur to any one 
familiar with the plays of Euripides. Most 
frequently the repeated thought that gives 
rise to the repeated expression is quite short 
and simple, e.g. H.F. 1254 ovk av o° avacyxol 
= Hel. 1045 otk av o’ dvacyxour’ or Lon 933 
dvehOé por madw=Phoen. 1207 dvedOé por 


Verg. georg. 3. 


421 tollentemque minas et sibila colla 
tumentem 

418 aut tecto adsuetus coluber succedere 
et umbrae 


425 est etiam ille malus Calabris in sal- | 


tibus anguis, 


haps affected a passage in the Helena, which 
was exhibited three years later ?:— 


Helena 


130 TE. pécov report téAa y os Aliya lov 


} 


squamea convolvens sublato pectore | 


terga 


437 cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque | 


iuventa 

volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ora 
relinquens, 

arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore 
trisulcis. 


Twice in the fifth Aeneid Virgil describes 
the action of a frightened dove—once in the 
course of a simile (213 ff.) and again in an 


1 Schol. Ar. Ran. 53, Thesm. 1021. 

2 So I would read for the ungrammatical eivaAlaior 
(cp. 1153 ef’ dpuxrdy «.7.A.) instead of supplying 
mentally some such phrase as Sore we wéure after 
1094. 

3 Béckh Gr. trag. princ. pp. 247-249, 257, collects 
a dozen or more: | have refrained from citing any of 
the examples there given. See further P. Treplin 
de repetitis apud Ewripidem versibus Schrimm progr. 
1866, P. Wesener de repetitione versuum in fabulis 
Euripideis Bonn diss. 1866, L. v. Sybel de repetitioni- 
bus verborum in fabulis Euripideis Bonn diss. 1868, 
F. Schroder de iteratis apud tragicos Graecos Strass- 
burg diss. 1882. The last named has a large and 








TOpoOV. 
EA. xax rovde MevéAewv ovis eld’ 
diypevov ; 
K.T.A. 


wdkw. But the merest tag, dxove 5) vuv or 
whatever it may be, bears witness to the 
working of the same psychological law. 

The fact that the law is psychological ab- 
solves me from the necessity of citing Latin 
parallels throughout. I adda few examples 
speciminis causa :— 


Verg. Aen. 2. 
379 improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus 
anguem 
pressit humi nitens, trepidusque re- 
pente refugit 
attollentem iras et caerula colla tumen- 
tem. 
471 qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala 
gramina pastus, 
frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma 
tegebat, 
nunc, positis novus exuviis nitidusque 
iuventa, 
lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 
arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore 
trisulcis. 
(cp. 204 immensis orbibus angues 
211 sibila lambebant linguis vibranti- 
bus ora.) 


account of the archers’ contest (485 ff.). 
The wording of the two passages is very 
similar— 


comprehensive collection of LEuripidean terata, 
ranging from the repetition of a brief phrase (e.g. 
modAol 8 émmrov in Heraclid. 838=Andr. 1142= 
Phoen, 1149) to that of a complete line (e.g. Med. 
786=949 Aewrdy Te wémAOv Kal tAdKOY XpvohAaToy OF 
Hee. 279 ratty yéynba KamiAnbowar kaxav=Or. 66 
TavTn yéeynde kamiAjbera kaxav or Hipp. 974 Kal unt’ 
"A@rjvas Tas Beodunrovs pdéAns=I.7. 1449 srav 8 
’AOjvas Tas Oeoduytovs wdAys). He does not, how- 
ever, cite any correspondences between the Hecuba 
and the TJ'roades except Hec. 668 f., 810 f.=Tro. 
1186 and the phrase aaa’ és yevéoOw (Hee. 888 = Tro. 
721=/.7. 603). My own list, which was drawn up 
independently, will therefore supplement his. 





Bi 
po 


de 
et 
que 
ori 
ad 
fer: 
tun 
Inot 


Bru 
caui 
dici, 
poss 


de 

Peri 
qui ; 
quer 


de fi 
solun 
barbs 





is 


Be 


18 
ue 


43) 
re 


ti- 


ry 








215 fertur in arva volans, plausumque ex- 
territa pinnis 
dat tecto ingentem. 
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505 intremuit malus, timuitque exterrita 
pinnis | 
ales, et ingenti sonuerunt omnia plausu. 





Twice in the eighth book a fascinated gaze is portrayed— 


265 nequeunt expleri corda fuendo 
terribilis oculos. 


Compare also such passages as— 
Aen. 2. 501: 
Priamumque per aras 

sanguine foedantem, quos ipse sacraverat, 
ignis. 

ib. 3. 305: 

et geminas, causam lacrimis, sacraverat 
aras. 


ib. 4. 200: 
centum aras posuit, vigilemque sacraverat 
ignem. 


epist, 2. 1. 258 £.: 
nec meus audet 
rem temptare pudor, quam vires ferre 
recusent. 


But it is difficult to name an author who 
poetry. Cicero, for instance, writes— 


de orat. 3. 221 f. animi est enim omnis actio 
et imago animi voltus, indices oculi.... 
quare oculorum est magna moderatio. nam 
oris non est nimium mutanda species, ne aut 
ad ineptias aut ad pravitatem aliquam de- 
feramur. oculi sunt, quorum tum intentione, 
tum remissione, tum coniectu, tum hilaritate, 
motus animorum significemus. 


Brut. 35 nihil acute inveniri potuit in eis | 
caussis, quas scripsit,.... nihil subtiliter 
dici, nihil presse, nihil enucleate, quo fieri 
possit aliquid limatius. 


de orat. 3. 138 tantamque in eo (se. 
Pericles) vim fuisse, ut in eorum mentibus, 
qui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relin- 
queret. 


de fin, 2. 49 ‘philosophus nobilis, a quo non 
solum Graecia et Italia, sed etiam omnis 
barbaria commota est. 





volvit, 

miraturque interque manus et bracchia 
versat 

terribilem cristis galeam. 


| 617 expleri nequit atque oculos per singula 


or— 
Aen. 2.209) . 
6. 477 ¢ imque arva tenebant 
6. 358 iam tuta tenebam 
8. 603 tuta tenebant 


or Aen, 4. 113 animum temptare precando = 
413 f. temptare precando...animos, 1. 482 
diva solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat = 6. 469 
illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat, 2. 494 
= 12, 577 primosque trucidant, etc. Horace’s 
iterations are less frequent. 


ars poet. 38 ff. : 


sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, 
aequam 

viribus et versate diu, quid ferre re- 
cusent, 

quid valeant umeri. 


has none. Prose is as liable to them as 


orator 60 in quo cum effeceris ne quid 
ineptum aut voltuosum sit, tum oculorum 
est quaedam magna moderatio; nam ut 
imago est animi voltus, sic indices oculi; 
quorum et hilaritatis et vicissim tristitiae 
modum res ipsae, de quibus agetur, temper- 
abunt. 


orator 20 et contra tenues, acuti, omnia 
docentes et dilucidiora, non ampliora 
facientes, subtili quadam et pressa oratione 
limati. 


Brut. 38 tantum ut memoriam concinnitatis 
suae, non, quemadmodum de Pericle scripsit 
Eupolis, cum delectatione aculeos etiam 
relinqueret in animis eorum, a quibus esset 
auditus. 


de fin. 5. 11 omnium fere civitatum, non 
Graeciae solum, sed etiam barbariae, ab 
Aristotele mores, instituta, disciplinas, a 
Theophrasto leges etiam cognovimus. 
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de sen. 57 invitat atque allectat. 





| de am. 99 allectant et invitant.’ 


de orat. 2. 222 in quo nullijin Q. fratr. ii. 1, 1 fuerunt| in Verr. ii, 3. 95 habet enim 


aculei contumeliarum 


erant. em, contumeliae in Gellium. 


(6) Sometimes the idea, when it recurs, 
brings with it not the whole word-picture by 
which it was previously represented but, so 
to speak, the rough outlines or even the 
empty framework. We are reminded of the 
former phrase by a few characteristic strokes, 
but the details differ. For example, George 
Meredith has two descriptions of evening, 
which seem to be thus related to each other. 
In Phoebus with Admetus he writes— 


‘now the noon severe 
Bent a burning eyebrow to brown eve- 
tide,’ — 
and in Love in the Valley— 
‘ Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown 
eve-jar.’ 
Tennyson twice alludes to a harbour-bar in 
connexion with hope :— 


The Sailor Boy | f. 
‘ He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 
Shot o’er the seething harbour-bar.’ 


Crossing the Bar 15 f. 
‘I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.’ 


One is inclined to suspect that ‘see’ in the 
latter couplet echoes ‘seething’ in the 
former : and the more so, as the one poem 
speaks of ‘the morning star,’ the other of 
the ‘evening star.’ When Shakespeare wrote 


Macbeth i. 3. 127 ff.— 
‘Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme.’— 
he repeated in part the wording of Henry V. 
prologue 3 f. 
‘A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.’ 
Compare too Macbeth i. 4. 11 f£.— 


‘There’s no art, 
To find the mind’s construction in the 
face’ :— 
with Richard ITI. iii. 4. 55 
‘ For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart.’ 


1 This example was given me by Mr. H. E. P. 
Platt, Fellow of Linc. Coll., Oxford. 


in-|non nulli aculei in C. Caesar-|quemdam aculeum contu- 


melia. 


General contour and nothing more con- 
nects two Shakespearian threats :-- 


Hamlet i. 4. 85. 


‘By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that 
lets me.’ 


Richard IIT, i. 2. 36 f. 


‘ Villains, set down the corse ; or, by St. 
Paul, 
I'll make a corse of him that disobeys.’ * 


Similarly Ixion is mentioned twice in 
Aeschylus’ Hwmenides, and the second 
mention approximates in sound to the 
first :-— 


440 joa dvddcowr éotias us wéAas 
ceuvos mpogixtwp e& Tpdmots 
Téiovos. 
717 7 Kai waryp te opaddAcrar BovrAevpatwv 
mpwrokrovoot Tpoatpomats Igéi- 
ovos; 


The word zpocrpozais is the catachrestic re- 
petition of the phrase zpocixrwp év tporass. 
Again, Hum. 883 f. Oeds madara xat 
mohktsaovxwv Bporav|atipos éppew 
rovd’ drdgevos wéSov appears to be a partial 
echo of — ! 


a Pay , , ‘ 
773 + tp Gory de THvoe oumpaxy Sopi 
aitoiow eis Copev edpeverrepor. 
kal xatpe, Kal oD Kal roALTGOVXOS 
ews 
, >» a 9» , ” 
ataatop’ adv«tov trois évavrious éxors. 


Fainter, but still—I think—traceable, are 
the elements of another iteration in the 
same play. ‘Three times in the course of it 
the poet uses the rare verb riynaddpéw, and the 
words that occur in its vicinity are worth 
noting. On the first occasion (15) it hap- 
pens to follow the phrase y6dva dvjpepov 
(13 f.). Next (626) it comes a little way 
before the participle épywevor (629). Lastly, 
the three lines (803 ff.) preceding it re- 
semble both contexts inasmuch as they con- 
tain the whole series of words dvnpépovs, 
xOoves, Hmeévas :-— 


2 I am again indebted to Dr. Lawrence for the 
examples from Tennyson and Shakespeare. 
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13 xGova 626 
14  dvnpepov 627 
15 Tiysadoet 628 

629 


A somewhat similar case occurs in the 
fourth book of Herodotus :— 


/ > , 
2f. wepurrigavres......... dmreTapovTo 
> , ‘ ‘ ey /, 
34 dmrorapdpevat Kai mept...ciAifaoat 
202 dmrorapotoa repieoriée. 


Of course any or all of these echoes may be 
the merest coincidences. I have no wish to 
press the particular example: but of the 
general law I am convinced, and apart from 
doubtful instances enough has been said to 
establish its probability. 

(c) Different from, but akin to, the cases 
already discussed are those -in which the 
idea repeated, though not identical with the 
original idea, is yet sufficiently like it to 
make use of the same words. A cart travel- 
ling along a country lane tends to slip into 
the regular ruts, if its wheels are moving 
anywhere near them. In the Standard for 
Dec. 2, 1901, was a leader on an address 
delivered before the Royal Society by Sir 
William Huggins. The speaker had referred 
to two matters of scientific interest, the one 
celestial, the other terrestrial—the new star 
in Perseus and the rapprochement between 
scientific societies and education. In dealing 
with the first he described ‘a kind of corona 
round this rudimentary sun, spirals of faintly 
luminous matter, which are, apparently, 
projected from it as if by some repulsive 
force. In discussing the second he re- 
marked that ‘something would be gained 
could mathematics be made less repulsive to 
the average boy.’ The two thoughts to be 
expressed were near enough to be denoted 
by the same word, and probably its usage 
in a literal sense occasioned its subsequent 
usage as a metaphor. So with our poets. 
In ‘ The Ring and the Book’ 1406 Browning, 
thinking of his former happiness, prays— 


Sept. c. Theb. 


895 diavraiav A€yers Sdporcr Kai 
cwopacw Terr\aypevous, 
dvavddtTw pevet 
adpatiw 7’ & TaTpos 
dixoppove woTHw 


1 Others translate ‘ for this gratitude lasteth long.’ 
So, ¢.g. Mr. Way: ‘for no fleeting gratitude is this.’ 
Others again, ‘for gratitude is long delayed,’ i.e. 
comes not till after death. So Mr. Hadley ad loc., 
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tysarpovpevov | 803 dvnpepous 
804 
805 xBoves 
epypevor | 806 apevas 
807 Tiysarchoupevas 


‘That still, despite the distance and the 
dark 
What was, again may be.’ 


And The Pope at line 1855 wonders whether 
the future will ‘shake’ the ‘ torpor of assur- 
ance from our creed’ and 
‘ bring 
That formidable danger back, we drove 
Long ago to the distance and the dark ?’ 


One and the same expression is used to con- 
vey two distinct thoughts, viz. the separating 
interval (actual) and the remote background 
(metaphorical). Classical instances of this 
tendency are not far to seek; I have, in 
fact, quoted some already. Tro. 87 éora 
Tad"°) xdpts yap od paxpdv Adyur | 
detra iterates Hec. 320 da paxpod yap 7 
xapes, but differs from it in meaning. The 
one amounts to this: ‘I will; for the boon 
thou askest of me needeth but two words,’ 
namely the words éora rade. The other 
follows the sentiment ‘I would fain see my 
tomb held in honour’ and should probably 
be rendered : ‘for this favour lasteth long.”! 
In Hec. 414 the words & pirep, & texodca, 
‘mother mine,’ are spoken by Polyxena to 
her own mother Hecuba. But in 7’ro. 629 
they are spoken by Andromache to her 
mother-in-law Hecuba and, as Professor 
Tyrrell saw, are only explicable as a re- 
ference to the dead Polyxena—‘O mother’ 
(of the sacrificed Polyxena): the confusion 
between mother-in-law and mother is not 
Greek. Once more, in Hec. 910 f. orepavav 
...tupywv denotes ‘thy coronal of towers,’ 
the towers set about thee as a crown; 
whereas in 70. 779 ripywv...crepdvas seems 
to mean the crowning part of the towers, 
the parapets or battlements. With these 
examples from Euripides compare a singular 
case of the same thing in Aeschylus :— 


Agam. 


231 gpacev 8 ddfos zarip per’ edvxav 


236 AaBetv dépdyv, ordpards Te KadAtTpwpov 


purakav katacyetv 
POdyyov adpatov oikots, 
, a“ ’ > , , 
Bia. xadwav 7’ dvatdew péver 


as an alternative to the version given above. Butin 
any case the meaning is not identical with that of 
Tro. 87. 
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The situation is widely different. In the 
Septem the poet is describing the ‘ unspeak- 
able! stubbornness’ of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices and the fate ‘brought upon them by 
the curse’ of their father Oedipus. In the 
Agamemnon he is telling how the voice of 
Iphigenia, which ‘might have cursed’ her 


1 The word dvatdaros is sometimes rendered 
‘speechless’ in this passage: but see Dr. Verrall’s 
note. 


father’s house, was stopped by the ‘dumb 
violence’ of the gag. The common thought 
is here reduced to a minimum, while the 
common expression is at a maximum. We 
are on our way to those examples of sub- 
conscious iteration in which, as Shelley puts 
it, ‘speech created thought’—if indeed we 
are not already there. 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THUCYDIDES II. 15 


To 8 xpd tovrov (Oncéws) 7 axpdrods H viv 
ovoa mods Hv Kai TO bm’ aitny mpds vorov 
padwora TeTpappevor. 

Texpnprov de 

I. 1. ra-yap tepa ev airy tH dxpomdder Kai 
dAAwv Gedv éore’ 

2. Kat ta €Ew mpds TodvTO Td pépos THS TOAEWS 

”~ , A . a? , . 
paAXov pura, 76 Te TOV Ads Tod ‘OAvyriov kal 
s 4 4 4 ” ~ A A > A 
To IIvOiov Kai 76 THs Tins wat to ev Aipuvats 
Avovicov, x.7.X. 
IL. 1. Gpurac 5& Kat dAAa iepa tavry apxaia- 
A ~ , a“ “~ 4 ’ , 

2. Kal TH Kpyvy TH viv pay... Evveaxpovve 
kadoupevy, K.T.X. 

TIT. xadctrae 8¢ dia tiv tadady TavTy Karoi- 

NS c¢ 3 4 rv / DO »” a Oe 6 
Know Kal) dxpomoAts wéxpt ToddE Ere bm” ’AGy- 
vaiwy 7oAus.—T uve, II. 15, 3-6. 


Ir is with no slight diffidence that I 
venture to add to the various theories 
already proposed respecting this perplexing 
passage. I think, however, that there is 
yet an easier way of meeting the difficulties, 
and such an interpretation I endeavour here 
to present in the fewest possible words. If 
I refrain from commenting upon the work 
of my predecessors in this discussion, I do 
so because of no inappreciation of its value 
cr of any indebtedness to them, but because 
I prefer to avoid the controversial in this 
brief statement, and to present as if de novo 
a positive theory. The stimulating articles 
of Dr. Verrall and Mr. Farnell in this 
journal (C.2., 1900, pp. 274 ff. and 369 ff.) 
have been particularly suggestive though I 
cannot wholly agree with the conclusions of 
either. 

The first attempt of this article is to inter- 
pret the text of Thucydides without refer- 
ence to the extant remains. Next, the 
effort is made to apply his description to the 
actual sites as known from other sources and 
from the ruins. 





Thucydides is writing at a time when 
Athens is not far from the zenith of her 
power. The city has expanded much beyond 
its original bounds and its greatest growth 
has beentowardthenorth. In fact, the largest 
part of the city is north of the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus. But Thucydides believes 
as a result of his archaeological study that 
the earlier city, the pre-Thesean city, was 
not north but south of the Acropolis, and 
in our text he tries to give the outlines of 
the territory occupied by this old city. 

He formulates his statement logically 
into the form of a proposition, composed of 
two members. This proposition he follows 
with the full evidence foreach member. His 
reasoning is as follows: Before Theseus’ 
time the city consisted of two parts, (1) what 
is now the Acropolis, and, (2) the territory 
lying at its foot and looking in a southerly 
direction. 

The first member of the proposition is not 
open to debate. The bounds of the Acro- 
polis must be fairly fixed for all time. The 
phrase ) viv otca would define it exactly to 
his Greek readers. 

In the second member, which treats of the 
other part of the old city, some expressions 
require a little attention, more to emphasise 
certain points than because Thucydides 
seems obscure. iz’ airnv must mean at the foot 
of it, below it—the Acropolis—and might 
refer to objects on the slope whether close 
or at a short distance. Even if our author 
had used the expression 16 pos vorov rerpap- 
pevov, it would be unfair to insist that 
every sanctuary which he names must be 
exactly south. Such a phrase may be 
sufficiently general. But it is specially 
noteworthy that he inserts padiora, which 
must mean in a general way or to speak 
generally. 
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Now we come to the consideration of the 
evidence which Thucydides presents in 
support of his view, and we find him care- 
ful to tell us that what he next says is 
the body of facts on which his judgment 
is based—rexpynpov dé Of what nature 
must such evidence be? Two kinds are 
admissible in theory. He might, had such 
existed, have turned to literary sources. 
We know of none that he could have used 
and probably there were none. At all 
events he uses none. The only other testi- 
mony allowable is the inference drawn from 
the remains present on the site under con- 
sideration. (The traditions connected with 
such remains might be used so far as they 
could be proved trustworthy.) Such indeed 
is the sort of material that Thucydides 
uses. 

The evidence adduced to prove the first 
statement need «not detain us long. In it 
the historian calls attention to the sanctu- 
aries on the Acropolis as being manifestly 
of the greatest antiquity. How he has 
shown this has been elucidated by Dr. 
Verrall, who would reject the traditional 
theory of a lacuna and translate, for the 
sanctuaries in the Acropolis itself belong also 
to other deities, explaining that the presence 
of other gods «than Athena, the patron 
goddess is, in the mind of Thucydides, 
evidence that they were introduced when 
the ‘citadel was itself the city and the 
“ other deities’ if not admitted there, would 
have been excluded from Athens altogether.’ 
(C.R. 1900,p. 276). 

The evidence for the second member 
follows at once. It is connected with the 
other by kai, and contrasted with it by éfw. 
The é might have been followed by rijs 
dxpordAews, if ambiguity had been feared. 
The zpds rotro 7d pepos must be construed 
with Wpura. The most common meaning of 
mpds is towards, in the direction of, and this 
must be maintained if possible. ris réAews 
is, of course, the city of Thucydides’s own 
time. The whole phrase is equivalent to 
towards this quarter of the town, that is, the 
southern quarter of which he has spoken. 
We note that our author does not say év 
Tovrw to pepe. There may be some gvod 
reason why. We shall see. We observe 
also in this connection the use of another 
modifying term, wadAAov. He does not say 
are situated in this part of the city. He 
says they are situated more toward this part 
of the city. The paddAov has nearly the 
same force as its superlative a few lines 
before. 

Next, Thucydides names four of the 
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in mind. 
Presumably they are the greatest and most 


sanctuaries which he has had 
important. So, as a matter of fact, we learn 
from our other sources of one great 
Olympieum, which seems to have been 
preceded by another on the same site (Paus. 
I. 18, 8). We learn of a great Pythium ; 
our own author names it again in another 
place (vi. 54, 6). We learn, to be sure, of 
several precincts of Ge, but the Ge Kovpo- 
tpodos is clearly the most important.! We 
learn also of an old and famous sanctuary 
of Dionysus év Aiuvas. The situation of 
these we shall consider directly. 

Other dpxata iepnd are named collectively. 
What they were we do not know. Some 
few we may conjecture. The use of the 
word dpxaia with dAAa shows that we may 
apply the word also to the iepd already 
mentioned. tavry belongs both to idpura 
and to éxpéavro. 

The last sentence, xaAetrat «.7.A., is in the 
nature of an after-thought or addendum, and 
does not specially concern us now. tavry 
here is, of course, localized to the Acropolis. 

Here the proof ends. If we take no 
thought of what remains may be left to our 
own time, the section seems perfectly lucid 
and straightforward. Were no other book 
and no ruins extant, no one would have 
any doubt as to Thucydides’s meaning. 

Turning now to the remains, what do we 
find? It is impossible in the space at hand 
to attempt to examine again the intricate 
problems connected with this portion of 
Athenian topography. For the present 
purpose it will be fair to assume the location 
of the sites in question to be assured, the 
Olympieum and the Pythium where the 
traditional view puts them, the other pre- 
cincts where Dr. Dorpfeld believes them to 
lie. Granting this assumption, Thucydides’s 
words will, I believe, be seen to confirm the 
remaining testimony. 

The ruins, then, are found just where 
from Thucydides’s description we ought to 
expect them. The part on the Acropolis is 
perfectly sure. The four precincts which 
our author next names are also where he 
places them, to the south of the Acropolis. 
The Olympieum is where now stand ‘the 
columns.’ The Pythium is outside the wall 
and south-west of the Olympieum (Paus. i. 
19, 1; Strabo ix. p. 404; C.LA. i. 378e). 
The sanctuary of Ge is at the other end of 
the Acropolis not far from the propylaea 
(Paus. i. 22,3). The sanctuary of Dionysus 
in Limnae is between the Pnyx and the 

! But see the discussion of Dr. Farnell, C. R. 1900, 
p. 873. 
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Areopagus. The Enneacrunus is close by 
under the brow of the Pnyx. 

To be sure, not one of these is exactly 
south of the Acropolis, and we now recall 
that our author does not say that they are. 
He takes pains to modify his statement so 
as to include them as they stand. All, how- 
ever, are south of the main axis of the 
Acropolis, while most of the city in Thucy- 
dides’s time lay north of this line. We 
understand now why Thucydides uses 
padwora. His expression is quite the same 
that a person in modern Athens under 
similar relative conditions of general extent 
would use, and often does use, in describing 
the location of these same sites. They are 
not east or west or north of the Acropolis, 
but south—to use general terms of the 
whole group as does our author. 

We find furthermore that Thucydides’s 
view is not out of harmony with that now 
current. It is now usually granted that 
when the narrow confines of the citadel 
became too small for the growing city, it 
expanded first in a southerly direction, and 
occupied the part im’ airyvy zpos vodrov 
paddiora tetpappevov. Of course the growth 
was not merely straight south; other 
reasons aside, the position of the entrance 
and the contour of the land forbid so 
arbitrary a supposition. 

We find also that Thucydides has named 
nearly all the leading sanctuaries which 
existed in this region. In fact not one of 
prominence is omitted that could help 
prove his thesis. He has left out Talos’s 
tomb and Aegeus’s monument, but these 
were each the result of a fortuitous cireum- 
stance and would not have helped to estab- 
lish the site of the old city. He omits the 


Pnyx, but this also is of a different char- 
acter, and we know too little of the time 
when it was constructed to argue pro or 
con upon this item of the account. He has 
omitted the great Dionysiac precinct but 
has mentioned the really ancient one. Of 
course the Asclepieum did not exist until 
the later days. 

Again we find,—and this is of no small 
importance both for this interpretation and 
for the indirect ratification of Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
opinion as to the location of the Ennea- 
crunus, &c.,—that Thucydides mentions the 
sanctuaries in precisely their proper order 
from east to west, Olympieum, Pythium, 
sanctuary of Ge, sanctuary of Dionysus é& 
Aiuvas. No interpretation heretofore pro- 
posed takes account of this order, I think, 
so readily. By two sanctuaries at the east 
end and two at the west end he has given 
roughly the boundaries of the southern por- 
tion of the old city. The area thus 


approximately limited is not too large for — 


the pre-Thesean city. 

We see also why Thucydides did not say 
év rovTw instead of pds rotro. The Pythium 
at least and probably the Olympieum were 
not inside the city walls, though it could 
accurately be said of them that they were 
situated down toward this part. 

This I believe to be the simple and 
straightforward meaning of our author's 
words. It would be foreign to the intent 
of this paper to consider the other literary 
authorities which are related to our present 
passage. That they are not inconsistent 
with the interpretation here offered may be 
shown at some future time. 

Cuar.Les H. WELLER, 
New Haven. 





CRITICAL NOTES ON THE DE SUBLIMITATE. 


7.4 speaks of men dd diaddpwv émirndev- 
parov Biwv Lyrov prov Adywv. It is diffi- 
cult to find any satisfactory meaning for 
Adywv (Mr. Roberts’ Zanguages is not I think 
possible) and, if it were right, it ought to 
come earlier in the enumeration with words 
more akin to it, not after #Auwv. I con- 
jecture xpovwv. It is known that Adyos and 
xpdovos are apt to be confused and belonging 
t- different times is a very good point to make 
in the context. 

The agreement of these people is then 


spoken of as 7 é& dovppuvwv ws Kpiots Kat 
cvykatabects. Gs has been doubted and 
seems unmeaning. Perhaps we may read 
ovo-a, aS ws and ovs are liable to confusion. 


9.7 jiv pev Svodaimovotow damoxerrar AL- 
pv | xaxdv 6 Odvaros has all the appearance 
of a quotation from poetry. 

9.9 tiv rod Oelov Sivayw xara tiv agiav 
exapnoe xaképyve. 

Toup éyvdpwe for éxwpyoe. 
dveyvupice, av being lost in dégiav. 


Perhaps 
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ib. 10 &v Ere rod rownrod Kai Trav évOpwrivev 
<mépi> trapabeuevos 4 
mép. would be easily lost before rapa. 


ib. 11 “Opnpos peév évOade ovpros cvveurvel... 
Seixvucr & Opus Oia THs ‘Odveceias x.7.d. 


yey seems very much out of its place. 
Write évéade peév “Opunpos. 


ib. 13 ob yap eri rots "TAcaxois éxeivors rouj- 
paow igov évraiba owle tov tévov (“Op-npos). 

roupacw is clearly wrong, but rafjpacw 
{Wilamowitz) is not very probable. I think 
mvevpaow may be suggested. We have just 
before ris péev “TArddos ypadomeévyns ev axun 
avevparos: cf. the use of mvedua in 8. 4 and 
33. 5, and cuveurvet above quoted in $11 of 
this chapter. We might also think of 
vonpacw, comparing voyoes in 8. 1, and 15. 
12, évora in 9. 2 and 3, vénya in 12. 1. 


ibid. ofov troxwpoivros eis Eavrov 'Qkeavod 
kal wept Ta (dia peTpa HEpovpevor. 

For pérpa, besides the passage of Aelian 
quoted by Weiske, cf. 14.1 ras Yuyas dvoioe 
mws mpos Ta davedwroroiovpeva pérpa and 
Philostratus Vit. Apollon. 189 & 8& wepi tiv 
sedqvnv haci daiverOar...raira (taira?) mepi 
tov 'Oxeavev olda* ra yap éxeivys dvurot pérpa 
cvppuvvOwv airy Kai cuptAnpovmevos. 7Epov- 
pevov is certainly right for MS. épypovpevov. 
Of. Pausan. 10. 11. 4 ei déferai oe Hriws 76 
idwp: A. Gell. 2. 21. 2 nox fuit et clemens 
mare. 

ib. 14 mapeteBnv & cis tail’, as edyy, iva 
Sciaye Gs eis Anpov eviore pactov Kata THY 
draxpnv Ta peyadopun Taparpererat. 

The writer is arguing (12) that peyddAys 
dicews irohepomerys dn idiv eotw ev ynpa Td 
gAopuvOov and applies this to the Odyssey, 
where there is an éy rots pudwderr Kal azio- 
tos tAdvos (13) and where 7d pvOixov gets 
the better of 7d mpaxrixov. He illustrates 
the eis Ajpov wapatpererar by ola ta epi Tov 
doxdv kat Tovs ék Kipxys cvodopBovpévovs (or 
év Kipxns cvopopdovpévovs) x.t.A. No one 
seems to have noticed the word faorov, and 
one might almost think that the editors 
fancied it was facta and went with the 
verb. Very easy nonsense does not seem to 
give any proper meaning. It is however 
not difficult to put right. Observing the 
context as given in the above quotations and 
observing also the last letters of the word 
before facrov, we see in a moment that 
tepaoriov was what the author wrote. He 
means that the Odyssey is full of répara, 
and that these mythical wonders are the 
form that in the decline of genius émds 
NO. CXL. VOL. XVI. 
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Ajpos (Frogs 1005 rpaycxds Ajpos) naturally 
takes. For the loss of one re after another 
ef. 16. 2, where the MS. quotes Demosthenes 
in the form ody juapre, & dvdpes ’APnvatai, i.e. 
ovx Hmdprere. 


10. 3 rav Woynv, Td copa, Tas axods, THV 
yAdooay, Tas ders, THY xpdav, wavO’ ws aAXO- 
tpia Sworxoumeva emifyrel xal...dua wiyxerae 

} ad - (4 ys Beiras } wap’ 
kaeta, ddoyirret hpovel (7) yap hoBeirat 7) wap 

, / J 
dALyov TéOvyxev) iva x.t.X. 


This refers to the description just quoted 
in the famous lines of Sappho, gaiverai jor 
Kyvos «.T.A. 

It can hardly be right that ras owes 
should be cut off from ras dxods, which it 
would naturally follow or precede, by riv 
yAéooav. Transpose the two. A more 
serious difficulty lies in the words, usually 
put into a parenthesis, 7 yap «.7.A. With- 
out dwelling on other proposed alterations 
I will suggest that 7 and «xaé have, as in 
many other places, (cf. on 44. 9 below) been 
confused, and that we should read xai yap 
poBetrar xai—réOvyxev. map’ ddlyov réOvnKev 
must be connected with dAoywrei, and 
poBeirac with gpovet. ofPetra will refer 
to something in the later part of the ode 
which is lost and convey the notion of a 
reasoning apprehension, a state of mind so 
comparatively collected that it might seem 
strange in one who zap’ éAcyov rébvnxe. A 
person almost dead might be thought incap- 
able of rational, thinking fear. 


ab. 4. mavri ofuar dyAov. 


The sense will be improved if we read 
mavtt <0> oluac. 

13.2 Kai ye tovtov...éxopnefa Tod oKorod. 

Kal <mpeis> ye, kal <dei> ye, or some- 
thing similar? Cf. 14. 1 ovdxody Kai judas 
K.T.A, 


ib. 4 ei pi wept mpwreiwy vy Ard ravi bup@ 
mpos “Opunpov (IIAdrwv), ws avraywvurrns véos 
mpos non TeOavpacpevorv, tows piv diArovixd- 
TEpov kal SuadopariLopevos, ovK avahedds 5’ Gus, 
Sinprorevero. 

I do not see how Jdadoparifopevos can 
stand by itself parallel to qAovxdrepor. 
Possibly another adverb has been lost after 
cai. We might also get a fair sense by 
putting ds...reOavpacpévov after duadoparifo- 
pevos. 

15. 4 In the verses from the Phaethon 
Aa dé pyre AtBuxov aibép’ cia Baduw, 
Kpacw yap typay ovk Exwv aida onv 
Katw dinoec’ 
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what is xé7w? It is hard to believe that 
xarw dujpoe can really mean will melt it and 
make it fall. Has not KATQ taken the 
place of K AIQ. (xaiwv)? cf. Aesch. Pers. 504 
préywv yap avyais Aaprpds HALov KiKdos 
péoov mopov S17 Ke. 


21.2 dorep yap, el ris ovvdjoere TOV OedvTwv 
Ta Oopata, THY hopay aiTav adypyTat, ovTws 
kat To 7200s td Tov cuvdéopwv Kal Tov GAAwV 
mpooOnkav éurrodiLopevov ayavaxrel. 

dyavaxre’ is evidently unsuitable here, 
some word which will express diminution of 
energy being wanted. Several such ex- 
pressions have been suggested, but perhaps 
éraxpale would satisfy the conditions better 
than any of them. Cf. 9.15 4 draxpy rod 
maovs. 


22.1 The appearance of dyavaxré a few 
lines farther on is again not free from 
difficulty. The words are ws yap of 7d ovte 
opyCopevor ) hoBovpevor 7 dyavaxrowvres 7) 7d 
&yrorurias } ix aAXAov Tivds...exdoToTe Tapa- 
mimrovtes k.7.X., and the difficulty is the occur- 
rence of dyovaxrotvtes in addition, and as an 
alternative to dpyZopevor. If we distinguish 
between them and say that dyavaxré ex- 
presses justifiable indignation, still (1) the 
distinction is hardly worth making here, and 
(2) at any rate the words should come side 
by side, not with qdoBovpevor intervening. 
As we might expect grief to be mentioned 
among the emotions, dAyotvres seems not 
impossible. 


24. 2 A thing is said to be év 76 rapadoyw. 
Read év rav wapaddywv. Cf. on 31. 2. 


30. 1 ered} pévror 4 Tod Adyou vonos 7H TE 
ppaors Ta wAciw Se Exatépov SuewrvKrat. 

For d€ the editors read &’ after Manutius, 
but &’ éxarépov cannot, as seems to be 
thought, mean each through the other. Per- 
haps 6€ should be ye, most at least of each 
subject. 


31.1 By an equally minute change I 
would turn gore ap’ to gore yap. 


ib. 2 ratra yap éyyis wapagva tov idwrnv 
GAN’ odk Bwrever TO oNpavtikas. 
For the last words, which are very 


obscure, read tév onpavtixoy, depending on 
tavra. Of. the change above 24, 2. 


32. 8 trois rowovros éAaTrwpacw émixepav 
Spus ard cat 6 Kexiduos... drebaponoe to 


mavti Avoiav duetvw [Adrwvos aropyvacba. 


The Vahlen-Jabn edition gives half a 


dozen ways of rewriting dues airé. Simpler 
than most of them would be oAws airov or 
ddAws airo. If we took the second, the 
dative é\atrwmpacw would be causal, and this 
seems to me better. 


33. 4. oluac ras petLovas aperds, ei Kal pn ev 
mao. SiopadiLouev, Tiv TOU mpwreiov WHdov del 
Peper Oar. 

He does not think that the verdict always 
is, but that it always ought to be, in their 
favour. Perhaps therefore AE| should be 
AEI (dev). The corruption is quite familiar. 
Or Setv may have dropped out after dei. 
There is, however, also the possibility, sup- 
ported by many passages in Greek, that 
oluar déperbar can really mean olpar Sdeiv 
péper Oar. 


34. 1 ei 8 appa, py to dAnOE Kpivorro Ta 
KaropOwpata, ovtws dv Kai Yrepidns tO Tayi 
mpoexor Annoobévors. 

Vahlen-Jahn py 7O peyéba after Pearce. 
Roberts follows a conjecture of Postgate’s, 
founded on confusion of dpibyds and dpos, 
and reads ei 8’ dpw pi TO dAnOet, which is 
very plausible. When, however, we con- 
sider the general meaning, aAn6ei so strongly 
suggests wAnbe (cf. 35, 1) that something 
like dpiOpovpeva to tAYOa or dpiOya pdvov 
kat 7 7AHGe may seem probable. 


ib. 2 wai yap Aadet (‘Yrrepidys) per’ ddedelas, 
évOa xpy, Kal ov mavra EES Kai MovorTo- 
vows os 6 Annooberns A€ye, TO TE HOiKkov Exe 
pera yAvkitytos Ob Acros epydvvdpevov 
ddatot te Tepl avrov ciow doreiopoi, puKTip 
roATiKwTaTos, evyéveta, TO KATA TAs €ipwveias 
eirdAaoTpov, oKoppata ovK amovea ovd avd- 
yoya xara tovs “Attixods éxeivous GAN’ 
émixetpeva, Siacuppos te emdegos kal 
Todd TO Kwpikov Kal pera madias edoTdxov 
Kévtpov, dpipntov 8& eimetv Tro év mace 
rovros éxadpoditov’ oixticacbai te mpoc- 
gvéoraros, er. S& prOodoypoa Ke Xu pevos 
kal év bypo mveipare duetodetoar ere evkapmys 
axpws. 

So runs this difficult passage, following 
the MS. almost exactly, in the texts of 
Vahlen-Jahn, Hammer, Koberts, and in 
their critical notes will be found the at- 
tempts that have been made to remove some 
of the difficulties. There are several 
suggestions which I should like to make, 
not indeed with much confidence, but as 
possibly worth consideration. I will first 
rewrite certain parts of the passage, as I 
suggest they should stand, and then com- 
ment upon them. The changes are spaced, 
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corresponding to the spaced words as above 
given. 

ov mavra éfps—Kati povotovus as 6 
Anpoobevns A€yet, TO Te HOuKov exer pera 
yAukiryntos vy Aia Artas épydvvopevov. ... . 
CKoOppata ovK Guovoea ovd avaywya Kata TOUS 
OeatpiKxods exeivous GANA <yapw > ete 
keimeva,.... dpipnrov d¢ Exetvo TO ev 
mao TOUTOLS eTadpoditov’ oikTicacbai Te Tpoo- 
gveotatos, ere Se pvOoroynoa KEXUMEVWS 
kal év byp@ mvevpate SueLodetoa, Ere edxapmys 
axpws. 

(1) After é&js an adverb similar in mean- 
ing to povorovws seems to have been lost. 
éfjs itself is not such an adverb, for it 
means no more than in succession or one 
thing after another. Moreover mavra é&js go 
closely together, forming a_ well-known 
Greek phrase, which occurs in two or three 
other places of this book (e.g. $ 3 of this 
chapter), as Toup pointed out on 33. 5, 
where he was no doubt right in wishing to 
add some form of zavra. 

(2) 76n and vy Ata are sometimes con- 
fused (cf. Blass ad Dem. 4. 18) and here I 
think that v) Ava has with the assistance of 
épnduvopevov been turned into 7dv. v7 Ala 
is quite suitable and in the writer’s manner. 
Cf. 13. 4 ei pi) wept zpwreiwv vi) Ata. . dunpio- 
revero: 43. 1 ria dé vip Ata reptexer THS TAs 
ddoforepa. 

(3) It is at first sight tempting to adopt 
an old suggestion and simply put xara tods 
"Arrixovs éxeivovs after dAAd, but on reflection 
this will hardly do. You cannot well say 
of an Attic writer or speaker that he 
spoke or wrote xara tos ‘Artixo’s: Kata 
implies a sort of assimilation or external 
conformity, not natural membership. Does 
not also the contrast with Demosthenes 
render the phrase unsuitable, as suggesting 
that Hyperides was Attic and Demosthenes 
not? Ido not find the word Geatpixds used 
elsewhere directly of persons, but there 
would seem no reason why it should not be : 
and since thinking of it I have been a good 
deal encouraged by reading in Dion. H. 
de Vet. Script. 446 of a kind of oratory 
dddpyros dvadeiag Oeatpixy Kal dvayw- 
yos, where the occurrence of dvdywyos as 
well deserves notice. Of. Plut. Mor. 854 
A and C, and add Sidon. Apoll. Zp, 3. 13.11 
illorwm quorum sermonibus prostitutis ac 
theatralibus nullas habenas, nulla praemittit 
repagula pudor. 

(4) xapw émixeiueva would be like Eur. 
Suppl. 716 émuceiuevov xdpa xvvéas: Ar. Pax 
542 modes . . xvdBovs mpooxeiuevar: Theocr. 
23. 14 iBpw—repixeinevos: Plut. Pomp. 51 
Thy oTpariwrikyy Svvapww mepixeiwevos: Appian 
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B.C. 4.124 rov adrov of xivduvov émixeipevow 
This construction of the compounds of 
xetoOau is rather a favourite in late Greek, 
and Lucian has at least half a dozen 
examples. The construction of ovvavare- 
treypeva Ta aovvoera in 20. 1 of this book 
must be similar, if the Greek is right, but 
possibly something like éyovra has been lost. 
That xapw is the sort of word wanted ap- 
pears both from the immediate context and 
from the contrasted statement further on 
about Demosthenes, that he is very far 
from being ériyapis. 

(5) duiunrov 6’ éxeivo is suggested by 28. 4 
TO duipnrov éxeivo Tov ‘Hpoddrov. 

(6) xexuuevos is probably not to be found 
elsewhere used quite in this way (cf. how- 
ever ddidyuros in 3), and the construction of 
an infinitive after it is questionable. The 
adverb on the other hand is right enough. 
The adverb adxpws which follows is itself a 
similar and necessary correction of the MS. 
aKpos. 

(7) Finally I have put a comma after 
dreodedoat, So as to make ére introduce, as it 
should, a new point, which he proceeds to 
illustrate. 


2b. 3, 4. The passage about Demosthenes 
also presents difficulties. 


& 5 Anpoobevns avnOoroinros, aduaxuros, 
qKioTa vypos y éemrderKTLKds, amdvrwv éFis 
TOV TpoEipnevwv KaTa TO TA€ov apotpos...’AAN’ 
éredymep, olwat, Ta wev Oarépov Kara, kal «i 
TOAAG, dpws dueyOn Kapdia vydovtos 
dpya kal Tov axpoatiy npEeueiv evra (ovdels yoov 
‘Yrepidnv avayryvwrxwv oPeirar), 6 dé evOev 
éAwv Tod peyadopvertarov kai ém’ axpov aperas 
ouvreteAcopevas, tinyoptas Tovov, Empvxa ran, 
trepovaiay, dyxivoay, Taxos, évOa dn KUpLorV, 
tiv macw ampooirov Sewornta kal Sdivapy, 
érevdy Taira, pyyul, ds Oedreurra Serv a dwpy- 
pata (ov yap cimeiv O€ustov avOpwrwa) abpda 
és é€avrov éoracer, dua TodTo ols exer Kadois 
dmavras del vuKa Kal brép dy ovk Exe. 

(1) émideuxtexds may be right. Demos- 
thenes is not émidecxrixds, and émiderxtiKas 
has been used just before of Hyperides. But 
with the other adjectives here émdeKrixds 
does not consort very well,and I cannot but 
think émdééos to be probable. Cf. duacvppds 
émdegtos in §2. émidecxtixds might lead to 
the mistake, if mistake it is. 

(2) There have been some curious specu- 
lations about xapdim vndovros. My own con- 
jecture is that it is simply a mistake for xai 
ida vnpovtos, belonging to a sober mind. Cf. 
9. 11 peydAns picews tropepopervns 75y ididv 
éorw év ynpa Td pirdurvbov : 30. 1 das yap To 
évre tov Tov vod Ta Kada dvopata: 32. 4 rAnOovs 
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Kal ToApys petrapopov...tdud tia dr|eEipappaxa.. 
In the text of the ’A@yvaiwy Iodireta 40. 3 
as first deciphered and printed by Mr. Ken- 
yon xapdia Kai ow was corrected by Prof. 
Bywater to xai idia cai xowp. The papyrus 
has however since been found really to give 
xatdva. I imagine an old reader and copyist 
of this passage to have fallen into the same 
error as Mr. Kenyon. The y of the MS. is 
probably due to that in vydovtos.! 

(3) &vOev édXov is perfectly right. This 
Homeric phrase (6 500) is often used by late 
writers. To the examples quoted by Toup 
add Plut. Mor. 57 B, as corrected by Courier : 
Philostr. V. Soph. 529 and 572: Lucian 
Asinus 6. It is used to express a man’s 
starting and plunging into a subject, and is 
here intended to bring out how Demosthenes 
will manifest his great qualities at once. 

Before rod peyadodveordrov insert tas. Kat 
may only emphasise dxpov, but I think it is 
a conjunction. 

(4) It is very clear that xvpuov has no 
meaning here and that xaipiov should be 
written for it. Cf. 1. 4 twos Kkaupiws efevex- 
bev: 43. 3 mapa Kaipoy éyxatatatropeva. In 
Dion. H. Lysias 462 dxvpoAoyias is now cor- 
rected to dxa:poAoyias. 

(5) The author can hardly have written 
Gcoreurra Sewa Swpypata. The word devs 
is inapplicable to a gift. Certain qualities 
in a man might be called deva, but not 
Seva Swpypata, especially when deworys in 
the characteristic sense has just been 
ascribed to him in the line preceding. A 
and A, a and 6, are so liable to confusion 
that deiva (dévaa) inexhaustible at once sug- 
gests itself. Cf. such passages as Plut. Mor. 
377 F awd Tovtwv 5€ Tovs...dwpovpevous Hutv 
kal mapéxovras dévaa Kai duapKy Geos evopioa- 
pev: Xen. Cyrop. 4. 2. 44 rotro ws éyw doxd 
aevawrepov yuiv dvvatr’ av tov OAPov...mape- 
xew: Plat. Laws 966 E dévaov ovciay (being) 
éropurev. 

(6) For the unmeaning kat izép dy ovx 
éxe. 1 suggest xairep <ovrwy> dy ovx xe. 
‘With the gifts he has he surpasses every- 
one, though there are gifts he lacks.’ 


35. 2 dren Piars od Tarewov Huas LGov ovd’ 
dyevves Expwve TOV avOpwrov. 

Perhaps éxpwe tov avOpwrov <zoveiv> 
determined to make, a use of xpivw which is 
common in Polybius, and quoted by L. & S. 
from Diodorus and N.T. Pearce’s proposal 


1 Prof. Bywater suggests to me that xal Alay vf- 
gorros is as likely as xal %51a vnpovros. He does not. 
however wish definitely to accept either one or the 
other. 





to move jas into the next sentence would 
certainly relieve this of an awkward word. 


ib. 4. The eruptions of Aetna zorapois 
éviore TOD ynyevois éxeivov Kal adrod povov 
mpoxéovow updos. (ynyevots is Markland’s 
correctiun of yévous.) For atrod pdvov such 
words as airoudrov and abroxGdvos have been 
suggested. It occurs to me that the author 
perhaps wrote xa’ (for xai) atrd pdvov, by 
itself, pure, unmixed. 

ib. 5. ét rv towttwy dmravrwv éxeiv’ dy 
ciroev, ws evmopictov pev avOpwros 7d 
xper@des 7 Kal dvayKatov, Gavpactov 8’ Spws 
dei TO tapadogov. 

It is not true that the useful or necessary 
is always easy to provide, nor does such 
a statement contrast properly with the 
other, that the unusual or unexpected 
excites wonder and admiration. Read as 70 
cirdpictov pev dvOpwrors xpemddes, Or xperddes 
pev dvOparrots 76 eiroptotov. What is easily 
obtained, the common-place, may be useful 
or even necessary, but what fills us with 
admiration and wonder is the unusual, 
though it may be of no use at all. 

36. 1. 10 8 tos éyyis aiper peyadodppoov- 
vns Geo. 

Why has wpeyadodpooivys no article! 
Perhaps peyadodpootvy, Geot depending on 
éyyvs. 

38. 1 Should peéxpe rod be péxpi rod ¢ 

ib. 4. épets you will ask, a late use. 

39.1 % dua tov Adywv airy roia civbeas 
ought [think to be 9 8) trav Adywy airéyv 
toia wuvGeats. 

th. 4. add’ airns tis diavoias ov« edarrov 
TH dppovia Tepwvytat. 

Read éeAdrrov. 

40. 1 owpatorowtvpeva S& TH Kowwvia Kal 
ert Seope THs dppovias TepixAcpeva. 

Probably 77 dppovia, and for ér decpno 
possibly émdéopw. Cf. 41. 3 émurvvdedeueva. 

ib. 2 8 pws should perhaps be dedvrus. 
Cf. ov deovtws in 42. 1. 

41.2 Gomrep Ta Wddpia Tovs axpoatas amo 
TOD mpaypatos apedke kai ef’ abta Bralerat. 

Does the writer mean to affirm this of 
all wddpia, or has some specific qualifying 
epithet been lost ! 

43. 1 idwrixov <dv>. 

ib. 2 ob wodAai péev xai wodvureAcis oTpop- 
vat Kat xAavides, Ta ev ddoupyn, Ta oe 
mouktAta, Ta O€ AevKa, ToAAat SE oKVval, K.T.A. 
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Can the neuter be justified? or is some 
word, ¢.g. iuaria, missing ? 

ib. 4 trav arep diadéeper. 

tov doarep would be the regular expres- 
sion and ought probably to be restored. 
Cf. 9. 8 ra doa: 16. 1: and this chapter § 5 
Tov Oca. 

ib, eimep mavrws éBovreTo abtdpkyn ovTws 
Oeivat. 

The question is of a man putting some- 
thing in rather homely detail instead of 
wrapping it up in a vague dignified expres- 
sion. atrdpxy is inappropriate. Perhaps 
the conjecture aira pytads (or pytads ovrws) 
Ocitvac may be hazarded. jyrés is explicitly, 
in so many words. 


44. 2 Opépar tre yap dacw ixavy ra 
dpov"npara trav peyarodpovwv % éAevOepia Kai 
érehrrioat kat dua duedOeciv 7d mpdbvpov ris 
mpos GAAnAovs Epidos Kal... piAoriuias. 

érehmicas may be right (in the sense 
of encouraging), but I rather suspect it 
should be éradcivar. By a metaphor from 
the anointing of athletes, dAeédw and 
éradeipw are used in this sense and seem 
to me slightly more proper here. dueAetv 
is obviously wrong. It has been altered by 
various scholars, but not convincingly. 
diay occurs to me, aidw being inflame 
metaphorically as well as literally, but I 
do not mention it with any confidence. 
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ib. 3. rots airs eect. 


aitjs would be wrongly placed. Read 


TAUTNS. 

In the same § read probably dyevoro 
<rov> xadXiorov, though the article is not 
absolutely necessary. 


ab. 5. ot Tvypaior, cadovpevor 5€ vavor. 


Sense seems to require of I[vypaioe 
kadovpevor 6) (or 37) KaXovpevor) vavor. vavor 
is the more generic and ordinary name, 
IIvypato. the special one by which these 
particular vavo. are called. 8) is often 
added to xaAovpevos, Aeyopevos, etc. 


ib. 8. rovovrwv év xixdkw should I think 
be rowwitrw pev Kikro. 


ib. 9. édevOepov twa xpitnv Tov peyddrwy 
}) Sunxovtwv mpos Tov aiava. 

Perhaps dygdvrwy, ‘things that will 
endure.’ But he may mean old things, that 
have already endured, or generically great 
things that do endure, 7 seems odd and 
probably ought to be xaé: cf. on 10. 3. 


ib. 11. dAws 8¢ Saravav epyv evar tov viv 
yerrupevor hicewy tiv padvpuiav. 
For dazavév read rather dazavyy, literally 


a destruction, consumption, than daravov. 
This sense is established in the verb. 


H. RicHarps. 


INTERROGATIVE COMMANDS. 


A new theory of ob py (prohibitive) in the light of Latin quin with moods of command. 


Tue following suggestion is based upon 
a consideration of the constructions, common 
to Greek and Latin, in which an expression 
of command or desire appears in an inter- 
rogative sentence. These constructions 
have been generally held by grammarians 
to need some sort of apology, as being 
irrational; but to the Greek and Roman 
mind, at any rate, they presented no 
difficulty, as is shown by their wide distri- 
bution. And it really does not make much 
difference from the present point of view, 
whether we rationalize them on the principle 
of Professor Elmer (by postulating a mean- 
ing of ‘ought’ or ‘should’ for the moods 
in question) or regard the expressions of 
command as intrusive and due to analogical 
extension. 


Current theories of the ov wy constructions 
have hitherto failed to explain certain points 
which imperatively call for explanation. 

1. On Elmsley’s interrogative theory, why 
does the future indicative take py, not ov 

2. On Professor Goodwin’s theory— 

(a) What is the relation of od wy with a 
single aorist subjunctive or future indicative 
to double-barrelled sentences like Eur. Hipp. 
606 od pH mpocoices xeipa pnd’ ayy (diet) 
mérdwv ; The number of instances of these 
double-barrelled sentences is large, and it is 
impossible to refuse them weight in any 
discussion of origins. In regard to the 
particular example just quoted, and the 
similar examples in Ar. Ran. 298, Eur. 
Bacch. 343, &c., Prof. Goodwin (M.T. § 298) 
recognizes that the od goes with the pnd€ ; 
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in his own words the ‘pyydé continues the 
‘original prohibition.” And I think Sir 
Richard Jebb is undoubtedly right in saying 
that the same treatment must be applied to 
‘Soph. Ajax 75 od aty’ dvéky (avetea) pndé 
Seriav app (dpe) ; and also to sentences like 
Soph. O.T. 637 f., where we have xat pH 
instead of pydé. See his appendix to the 
Ajax, edition of 1896, p. 213 ff. 

(6) What analogies can be quoted for ot 
(in a statement) meaning ‘it is not the fact 
that’? For this is what Prof. Goodwin’s 
theory involves ; see his note on p. 394 of 
the Appendix to M.T., where he defends od 
p AdBwoi oe as the negative of pi AdBwot 
oe in the sense of ‘I suspect they will seize 
you.’ At that rate od py-AdBwot-ce=‘it is 
not the case that I suspect they will seize 
you.’ This isa hard saying. In a question 
the prefixing of a negative involves no 
difficulty (rotr’ dAnbés éorw becoming ov 
tor’ dAnbés éorw; ‘is not this true’?) ; but 
when a statement is negatived the negative 
is put before the predicate (rotr’ ov« ddAnbés 
éotw or tovr’ ovx éorw dAnbés). Prof. Good- 
win’s distinction between negativing the 
verb and negativing the sentence ‘ab- 
solutely’ is no doubt a possible one in 
logic, but it is one which does not make 
itself felt in speech ; cf. such instances as 
Eur. Tro. 982 x ob zeions copots and Plato 
Crat. 436b ddAa pr odx ovTWs Exy, & Laxpares, 
Apol. 39a, Meno 94e pi) ody 7 Sdidaxrdv 
apery. 

The following tentative explanation 
differs from Professor Jebb’s and all 
previous theories based on Elmsley’s in 
offering a solution of the first azopia men- 
tioned above, viz. why the second negative 
in these expressions should be py and not ov. 

(A). Greek is quite capable of putting an 
expression of command into a relative (quasi- 
interrogative) clause: ofc6’ otv 6 dpacov ; 
scin quid tibi faciendum sit ? ota @ as roingov ; 
olaOa vuv & por yeverOw ; etc. And, what is 
more, the imperative may be used in a simple 
interrogative sentence: terdx$w qpiv Kara 
Snpoxpatiav 6 rowdros dvyp, as SymoKxpatiKds 
dv; Terdxbw, épn (Plato Rep. 56le; ef. 
Politicus 295e). This ‘ interrogative impera- 
tive’ Ihave compared in my Greek Grammar 
(§ 521, Obs.) with such English sentences as 
‘ Have a glass of wine?’ and I know of no 
reason why the ‘have’ should not be re- 
garded as an imperative. The principle is 
fundamentally the same in every ‘ delibera- 
tive ’ question with the subjunctive, whether 
in Greek or Latin!: efrwyev 4 ovyopev ; 

1 It is true that the negative in Latin is non, in 
Greek uh. But this does not concern us here. For 


eloquar an sileam’? (Verg. Aen. III. 39), ri 
po ; quid dicam? 

(B). Latin sometimes puts an imperative 
or a subjunctive of command or desire after 
quin, which of course properly signifies 
‘why not?’ and I see no reason why such 
sentences should not be punctuated with a 
note of interrogation—certainly those with 
the subjunctive and probably also those with 
the imperative, as in the analogous English 
equivalent ‘why not attack?’, ‘why not 
got’ etc. A similar expression exists, I 
believe, in French and German, e.g. ‘ warum 
nicht angreifen?’—in which the infinitive 
seems analogous to the infinitive of command 
commonly found in military usage, e.g. ‘ an- 
greifen!’ ‘anlegen!’ etc. Itmay be worth while 
to add that the Latin interrogative command 
(quin with the imperative) is not peculiar to 
comedy, as grammarians have hitherto 
asserted or implied.? The reason, no doubt, 
why they have failed to see the identity of 
the half dozen Vergilian instances with those 


the subjunctives in loguamur an non loquamur? are 
both expressions of desire, as in the Greek efmwpev 4 
uh elrouev. The difference in the negative only 
shows that in Latin the subjunctive had developed 
somewhat in the direction of a statement, as distinct 
from a command, so that loguamur might mean ‘ we 
ought to speak,’ as distinct from ‘let us speak,’ and 
non loguamur ? ‘ought we not to speak?’ To sup- 
pose that we have here to do with two distinct kinds 
of subjunctive seems to me an exaggeration. But 
Prof. Elmer’s treatment of this point aids in the 
logical analysis of these ‘deliberative’ questions, 
whether in Latin or Greek ; for in Greek, too, the 
only way to rationalize uh efmwuer ; is to say that it 
means nonne nobis loguendwm est? and the same 
treatment must be meted out to the interrogative 
imperative, Greek and Latin. I am glad of an 
opportunity of associating myself with the Editor of 
this Review (vol. xiii. p. 414 and p. 68, and vol. xv. 
p- 451) in a protest against the misleading term 
‘ deliberative,’ and the still more misleading ‘ dubi- 
tative,’ as applied to these questions ; I have found 
ita bar to understanding, because it leads to the 
inference that these questions must be addressed to 
the speaker himself ; whereas, of course, they may be 
equally well addressed to another ; and they may be 
questions expecting an answer just as well as rhe- 
torical questions expecting no answer. Cf. Ter. 
Phorm. 540 GE. Quid faciam? AN. Invenias 
argentum. GE, Cupio; sed id unde, edoce. The 
so-called deliberative question is simply a question 
as to what is or was to be done, as Madvig taught us 
long ago. 

2 Drager, for instance, in his Historische Syntax 
(I. 2, p. 327), after quoting the comedians (and, it 
is true, Cic. Mil. 29, 79) says ‘scheint spiiter nicht 
mehr vorzukommen’ (!)—a statement which is the 
more inexplicable as he calls the guin a ‘ Steigerung’ 
(i.e, strengthening) of the imperative ; cf. his quo- 
tation of quin redeamus Ter. Eun. 811 among 
instances of hortative subjunctives in statements 
(p. 311).—Lewis and Short are mistaken in saying 
that the subjunctive with interrogative guin is found 
only in oratio obliqua, as the following table will 
show. 
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in Plautus and Terence is that they have 
been blinded by the translation of quin as 
‘nay more,’ which, however convenient and 
necessary in some instances as a translation, 
is no analysis of the construction.! 

In the following table I have attempted 
to classify typical instances, and to show 
their relation to one another. They come 
from Plautus or Terence except where other- 
wise stated. Of the Subjunctive with quin 
in a simple sentence I have quoted all the 
instances that I know; it is strange that 
this construction should be so rare. Quin 
with the Imperative and Indicative are 
common enough:in Plautus and Terence, 
and I have quoted only a few typical in- 
stances. 

First Person (side by side with guin 
redimus ? Men. 247f, quin abeo ? Phorm. 209, 
etc.) :—quin redeamus? Eun. 811, quin 
rogem? Mil. 426, quin feram? Most. 614,} 
quin ita faciam? Capt. 856.2 Doubtful 
instances are Poen. 1249 (A quid), Bacch. 
1049 (MSS. guid). 

Sreconp Person (side by side with guin is? 
Most. 815, guin dicis? Men. 639, quin tu 
taces ? Men. 561, quin tw rogas? Asin. 30, 
guin cwras? Cas. 101, quin respicis? Men. 
747, ete.) :— 

1. Subjunctive: quin potius constituas? 
Lucr. I 798, quin tu aspicias? Cic. de Rep. 
VL 14 (MSS. ; but Halm and Merguet read 
aspicis). Doubtful instance: Epid. 455 (A 
proin). 

2. Imperative?: guin tu i? Cas. 755, 
uin ite? Poen. 511, quin dict Andr. 45, quin 
oquere ? Rud. 946, guin tu tace? Men. 416, 

quin tu rogat Merc. 185, guin cura? Mil, 


1 Quin in statements is simply a development of 
the interrogative gwin : ‘why not?’ has passed into 
a meaning which may well be translated ‘why’ (not 
interrogative), which is equivalent sometimes to 
‘nay on the contrary,’ sometimes to ‘nay more.’ 
The locus classicus for this usage is Plaut. Cas. 
602-609, cf. Aul. 300, 302, 312; and the passage to 
the affirmative sense is well shown by such instances 
as Cas. 285 CH. quin emittis me manu? LY.|quinid 
wolo (‘why that is just what I want!’); in Mere. 
764 quin nego may be taken either as a question with 
the deliberative present indicative (‘why should I 
not deny it ?’) or asa statement (‘nay on the con- 
trary I deny it’): cf. ibid. 461, Capt. 589, 990. 
Note Mere. 822 quin (MSS. qui) non obiurgo, which is 
a negative statement. 

2 In these instances the verb has generally been 
regarded as future indicative (without note of inter- 
rogation), but I prefer the interrogative subjunctive 
in both passages. 

3 I do not insist on the note of interrogation after 
these instances, though I think it suits the context 
in some at least of them. Still I have already ad- 
mitted that qguin loses touch with its interrogative 
origin in some sentences (see note}, supra, and it 
may do so to some extent here also. 
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951, quin aspice? Most. 1724: quin sie atten- 
dite, iudices ? Cicero Mil. 29, 79, quin tu hoc 
crimen aut obice aut iacere noli? Cic. Rose. 
Com. 9, 25. New instances from Vergil : 
quin age? Ecl. 3, 52, Georg. IV. 329, quin 
agite et...ecwrite? Aen. V. 635, (quin velare 
Aen, III. 40517), quin morere ut merita es 
JSerroque averte dolorem Aen. IV. 547, quin 
Decios...aspice? Aen. VI. 824. 

THirD Person : guin perlegerent Aen. VI. 
33, lit. ‘why should they not have scanned?’ 
is equivalent in sense to ‘nay more they 
would have scanned.’ Doubtful instances 
in. Plautus: qguin abeat Mil. 1125f, quin 
mittat Truc. 230 (perhaps interrogative). 
For instances in oratio obliqua see Lewis 
and Short. 

(C). In the light of the above facts I 
imagine there can be no a priori objection to 
regarding a form of speech like ob py oxwyys 
as an interrogative prohibition or a question 
containing a prohibition. The natural trans- 
lation would then be ‘ why not abstain from 
jeering?’ ‘why not cease jeering?’ This 
translation is almost a literal one if we may 
for the moment regard the ‘abstain’ or 
‘cease’ as an imperative and ‘why not’ as 
a rough equivalent for an interrogative ov 
(=nonne). In Latin guin noli illudere? is 
still more like the Greek. My view of the 
construction is perhaps confirmed by the 
fact that in one instance (Ar. Nub. 296) we 
actually find an imperative thrown in after 
a pair of such interrogative prohibitions : 
ov pry axons (MSS.) pnde romjons arep oi 
Tpvyodaipoves oro, ddd’ edpymer; Very much 
as we might have, in Latin, guin noli illudere 
sed fave lingua? I need hardly say that I 
do not claim otk eidyue standing by itself, 
as an actual form of interrogative speech in 
Greek. But I think the dAAa shows that 
the imperative is part of the sentence intro- 
duced by ov, as Prof. Goodwin himself says 
(§ 298) ; the sentence, in fact, is one of the 
double-barrelled or triple-barrelled kind, like 
the others with adda (Ar. Ran. 202, 462, 
Nub. 505, etc.) ; the ddd’ etpywer comes in 
at the end very much as ac suspende te? does 
in the sentence beginning quin quiescis (or 
quiesce) Plaut. Capt. 636. 

Apart from Latin analogies my theory 
that od pi oxdyys, od py Anpjons (MSS. 
Nub. 367), etc., are questions appears to me 


* In my note on this passage I wrongly followed 
previous grammarians in calling the construction 
‘ peculiar to comedy..—Among the numerous other 
instances of guin with the imperative in Plautus and 
Terence there are some in which the phrase is com- 
bined with quin and the indic., e.g. Capt. 636, 
Most. 815, Asin. 254 (according to the MSS.). 
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to justify itself. It regards ob py oxwyys 
as simply the ordinary prohibition (2 
oxwyys) thrown into interrogative form by 
the help of the negative oi (=nonne), very 
much as in English we may turn ‘cease 
jeering’ into ‘why not cease jeering?’ A 
certain tone of expostulation is thus given 
to the command. It only requires a little 
familiarity with this way of regarding the 
Greek to make it felt as a perfectly natural 
form of speech—just as natural as ov 
aty dvéfy; ‘will you not keep silence?’ 
as a way of expressing a positive command 
(‘keep silence).’ I may add that my theory 
fits in very well with the fact that the MSS. 
frequently punctuate after the ov (ov- py 
oxwwys), Which may show a feeling for the 
unity of the phrase py oxwyys and its 
dependence on the ov. It is true that I am 
unable to quote any Latin or English parallel 
with a negative in it corresponding to the 
py: quin ne dixeris, quin ne dicas, quin ne 
dic are, so far as I know, not found in 
Latin any more than ‘why not not say?’ is 
a familiar form of speech in English. But 
the reason may perhaps be simply this, that 
while Greek had its uy distinct in form from 
ov, Latin had formed its guin with a nega- 
tive suffix (-né) which was more similar in 
sound to the prohibitive negative né; thus 
quin ne would be nearly as awkward in 
sound as the English ‘why not not.’ So 
Cicero had recourse to quin noli with the 
infin. when he needed a prohibition (Rosc. 
Com. 9, 25). 

But, I shall be asked, how about the 
instances with the future indicative, like 
Eur. Bacch. 343 od py rpocoioas xeipa Baxyev- 
ces 8’ iv, pnd’ eLouopén pwpiav tHv ony épnoi ; 
It would be easy and justifiable to appeal 
to the principle of analogy: but I doubt 
whether it is necessary here. For “there 
is such a thing in Greek as a future of 
command which may be negatived by py: 
see examples in Goodwin, M.T. § 70: py 
BovaAyjoerGe cidévar, ‘do not wish to know’ 
occurs in Demosthenes, following another 
future of positive command, tavrnv duAdgere 
tiv miorw: so too in Lysias rotro davepov 
momoere kal pndepiav ddeav Swcere: cf. the 
‘deliberative’ future indicative with py in 
M.T. § 292 (ras pyre Wevooua;). Here the 
future denotes ‘shall’ as distinct from 
‘will.’ In other cases Greek employs a 
future with ov to express a prohibition, and 
this future seems rather to denote ‘will’ . 
xetpt 8 od Wavoes woré Eur. Med. 1320. So 
too in English ‘you will not do this,’ and 
‘you shall not do this,’ are both possible 
equivalents for ‘don’t do this.’ It appears, 
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then, that ot pi mpocoices xelpa; May be 
treated on precisely the same lines as od pH 
oxowns ; However, if anyone prefers an 
appeal to analogy in this case, there is 
nothing to bar the way. I will not labour 
this point ; for the workings of analogy are 
manifold. I will confine myself to saying 
that inasmuch as oix dmad\aéy Sopwv ; with 
the future indicative and od pa draddAaky 
(or dmadXayps) Souwv ; with the aorist sub- 
junctive are both possible forms of speech 
to express a command and a prohibition 
respectively, they would inevitably be con- 
fused. Take, for instance, a sentence in 
which these two constructions stand side by 
side, as they well might, and let us put 
after ovx dra\Adéy (future indicative) dopwv ; 
the sentence kai px mpds aiAcorow éorynKws 
mvAats dxAov mapacyns Seordras; It is 
obvious that the aorist subjunctive might 
be easily assimilated to the future indicative 
which precedes, and we should get the 
sentence as it actually stands in Eur. Hel. 
437, with wapéfas for wapdaoyxys. It is 
possible that both analogy and the future of 
command may have contributed to develope 
this construction. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





P.S.—The late Mr. E. R. Wharton (C.2. 
vol. x. 1896, p. 239) regards the py yévyrae 
(or yevyoerat) in od pH yévntar (or yevjoerat) 
as interrogative; but he does not take the py 
to be the prohibitive ‘not.’ His translation is 
‘Shall it be? No,’ and his theory, therefore, 
has little in common with mine. His py is 
equivalent to num. My ov is equivalent 
to nonne. It is my bope that both Mr. 
Whitelaw and Mr. C. D. Chambers, who 
wrote in volumes x. and xi of the C.2. on 
this subject, may find something to approve 
of in my article. Mr. Whitelaw also takes 
the od as=nonne and, like Professor Jebb, 
insists on the importance of the sentences of 
the double-barrelled type; the difference 
between his theory and mine is well shown 
by his statement (vol. x. p. 240) ‘If we 
admit the MS. evidence in Ar. Nub. 296 
and 367, there is no more to say ; the inter- 
rogative theory breaks down.’ (The italics 
are mine.) Mr. Whitelaw may, however, 
be inclined to reconsider this; be himself 
makes no attempt to explain why the second 
negative should be yy, not od. Mr. Cham- 
bers (C.R. vol. x. p. 150 f. and vol. xi. 
p- 109 f.) does not profess to advance any 
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new theory of his own; his careful and 
scholarly examination of instances, especially 
in connexion with the MS. evidence, is in the 
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main of the nature of negative criticism, 
directed against Prof. Goodwin’s theory. 
E. A. 8. 


ON LUCRETIUS V, 1442. 


Iam mare velivolis florebat + propter odorest 


Aut Lucretian scholars now regard the 
last two words as corrupt, and Mr. Hous- 
man (Journal of Philology, 25, 243) is pro- 
bably right in tracing them to 2,417 ‘ araque 
Panchaeos exhalat propter odores.’ If this 
opinion be correct, no emendation based on 
resemblance to these words is entitled to 
consideration unless supported by other and 
weightier arguments. The old vulgate 
navibus, which goes back to Marullus, has 
been revived by Brieger and Giussani, and 
is well supported by the usage of Ennius. 
I would go farther and would write navibw’ 
ventis, comparing Ennius, Ann. 380 V. 
‘hostes accedere ventis | navibus velivolis ;’ 
Cato, Orat. 1, 8, J. ‘omnem classem ventus 
auster Jenis fert, mare velis florere videres.’ 


The accumulation of ablatives is Lucretian, 
as Munro has shown on 1, 183. Further- 
more, navibus may be defended by C.LL., 
9, 60, 2, ‘navibus velivolis magnum mare 
saepe cucurri;’ and Enn, Tr. 74 R., ‘rapit 
ex alto naves velivolas,’ and 52, ‘ velivolan- 
tibus navibus.’ I cannot believe that 
Servius’ navibu’ pontus is right; possibly 
altum is the missing word, which could be 
supported from Ennius, and which Lucre- 
tius may have used instead of his frequent 
epithet magnum, an epithet that would be 
out of place here. Servius, quoting from 
memory then, wrote pontus for altum. Cf. 
Luer. 3, 1030 ‘ire per altum.’ 


W. A. MERRILL. 
University of California. 





N. HEINSIUS AND THE 


For our knowledge of the now lost Cologne 
MS.of Silius we are almost entirely dependent 
on the information given us by Modius and 
Heinsius. The latter possessed a collation 
of it in a copy of the Gryphian edition 
(probably that of 1547).! This he copied 
into an ed. Colinaei, which, with another 
edition, containing his explanatory notes, 
passed into the hands of Drakenborch. The 
latter in his edition carefully distinguished 
by the addition of the author’s name the 
notes of Heinsius from those of others and 
himself. 

It is of high importance to the student of 
Silius to know whether this collation was a 
good one. Heinsius, on rather slight 
grounds, believed it had been made by 
Carrio: even if it was, we do not know 
under what circumstances, and so with what 
degree of accuracy. As however it is 
certain that Modius in his Novantiquae 
Lectiones emended almost always by the aid 
of this Cologne MS., the natural way of 


1 Blass, Die Textesquellen des Sil. Ital. pp. 206, 
207. 


COLOGNE MS. OF SILIUS. 


testing the collation would be to see whether 
the collator had observed the variations from 
the Gryphian text offered by C in the 
passages handled by Modius. 

Here however we at once meet with a 
difficulty. Gryphian and ed. Colinaei alike 
are lost ; our only knowledge of this collation 
must be gleaned from Heinsius’ notes in 
Drakenborch. At 1. 431 Modius altered 
missus of the vulgate to Zemisus. Heinsius’ 
note runs: ‘scribe Zemisus cum Modii mem- 
branis.” At 613 of the same book Modius 
corrected comae to togae. Heinsius says 
‘togae Mod. ex Col.’ It is needless to add 
examples; these two are typical instances. 
At such passages, wnless the collation was 
very imperfect, Heinsius must have found 
C’s reading recorded in the Gryphian, and 
duly transferred it to his ed. Colinaei. But 
Drakenborch gives the note such a form 
that we cannot tell whether Heinsius is not 
simply taking Modius’ word for the reading.” 

2 Exceptional cases occur, where Heinsius says ‘in 
Coloniensi legitur, etiam Modio teste’ or the like (14. 
422) or even says expressly that his collation differs 
from Mod. here (so 8. 671). 
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Blass complained of this,! though he does 
not seem to have seen the importance of the 
matter, and he missed some very instructive 
passages in this connexion. At 1. 177 
Heinsius says ‘ Mod. ad Liu. xxi. reposuit ex 
C feruida, rG neruis relicto, ut in Agrippinis 
membranis sic quoque uideatur fuisse, nec 
displicet.’ Here he is actually inferring ex 
silentio from Modius, when he had beside 
him a collation of the MS. There is no 
doubt Heinsius, or Heinsius as edited by 
Drakenborch, was sometimes quite content 
to follow Modius’ account of C and let his 
own collation go. This is shewn by some 
passages where his note shews misunder- 
standing of Modius’ words. Thus at 9. 240 
Heinsius says ‘ mobilis agger ex Col. Modius,’ 
but Modius says ‘ita membranae, nisi quod 
mobilis ex molibus feci.’? At 1.340 Modius 
had said ‘reponendum, ’cum libri ueteres 
habeant omnis pro omneis (which his vulgate, 
the Basle edition, |has), pudet ominis.’ I 
have no doubt at all he meant C by his 
libri ueteres, and as an actual fact omnis is 
the reading of the best MSS. Heinsius’ note 
however runs ‘ pudet ominis cum Modio et 
Colon.’, evidently mistaking Modius’ conjec- 
ture for a reading of C. Another example 
of the desperate state of these Heinsian 
notes is ]1. 214. Here Modius corrected to 
rapite, ite in 211 and pateatne in 215. Yet 
Heinsius says ‘rapite ite cum Modio ex 
scriptis . , . deinde scribendum pateatne, &c., 
quamquam aliter scripti.’ The last words 
shew that he has mistaken Modius’ correc- 
tion in 215 (doubtless based on ©) for a 
conjecture of his own ! 

Blass* has shewn that when Heinsius’ note 
says a given reading is in scripti, we cannot 
assume that he knew it was in C. He 
points out, among other considerations, 
that sometimes Heinsius says ‘ scripti so and 
so,’ and later on gives us another reading, as 
that of C. He even finds passages where 
none of the 3 MSS. known to Heinsius 
have the reading assigned to scripti! These 
points are mentioned by Blass in a footnote, 
and I cannot but think that if they had 
been brought into greater prominence, 
Heinsius’ testimony to C would have been 
less valued by scholars. As an actual fact, 


1 Lc. p. 208. 

2 Blass, strangely enough, cites this passage (note 
87) to shew that Drakenborch, whilst professing to 
give Modius’ note from Novantiquae Lectiones, edits 
it and edits it wrongly. This is true, but he omits 
to notice that Heinsius’ note contains the same mis- 
take. This rather suggests that Drakenborch is 
really responsible for both ; however, Barth has made 
the same mistake, Adversaria 1. 20. 

3 lc. note 38. 
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his testimony to the Oxford MS. is not at all: 


reliable. Whether he was to blame for this 
is another matter : the collation he used was 
not his own make ; but then, neither was his 
collation of C. And, to tell the truth, his 
evidence as regards the readings of the old 
editions is not to be depended on. Draken- 
borch noted this. He only secured copies 
of the first Roman and the first Venice 
editions when his own edition had advanced 
some way in the press. But from Bk. 7 on- 
wards he begins to cite R! independently of 
Heinsius, and it is not long before their 
voices clash, At 7. 416 Heinsius says 
‘erculsa scripti et Rom. ed.’ Drakenborch’s 
note follows with ‘Romana princeps et 
quidquid praeter Romanam quam N. Heinsius 
consuluit ueterum editionum uidi stant pro 
vulgata lectione’ (i.e. percussa). At 8. 233 
Heinsius says R has aequantem, Drak. 
notes ‘R. princeps aequam te.” And so 
every now and then afterwards. Most of the 
divergencies are slight, but then so are the 
points for which Heinsius cites C: Modius 
had reaped the best corn before him. It is 
just possible that, as Drak. hints above, 
Heinsius used a Roman edition later than 
the princeps. That Drakenborch is always 
right as regards R}, I can positively affirm, 
and I ean also state that Heinsius did not 
know R?. But there seems to have been a 
Roman edition of slightly later date than 
these, and it is possible that the key to the 
matter is here. 

I do not however believe so, Exactly the 
same phenomenon occurs with regard to the 
editions of Marsus. Here Drakenborch’s 
notes of discord begin at 9. 50. Heins. says 
‘ed. Marsi armis’: Drak. notes ‘ omnes quas 
ego quidem uidi (uidi autem tres) Marsi 
edd. habent in aruis.’ He has similar notes 
at 199, 377 of this same book and else- 
where. And it so happens that in preparing 
my critical edition of Silius I found certain 
readings ascribed by Heinsius to Marsus,° 
which I proposed to mention inmy apparatus. 
The Rylands Library at Manchester, which 
has put at my disposal a greater number of 
the old editions of Silius than any other 
one editor has used, happens to have no 
copy of Marsus, but I had three of his 
editions consulted® in reference to these 


4 See his ed., preface p. 8. 

5 Or ‘Ven. vetusta,’ which means the same. 

6 The Venice editions of 1483 and 1492, the Paris 
one of 1512. My thanks are due in this matter to 
Dr. J. P. Postgate and the Rev. Dr. Sinker of Trinity 
College. There is a Venice ed. of 1493, which I 
have not seen, but various circumstances make me 
confident its readings will not make any difference in 
the matter. 
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readings, and am in a position to state that 
neither in text or note are they to be found 
there. The readings are: 4.7 aures, 10. 67 
Surit, 588 in strage, 601 nostro, 11. 31 tam 
tum, 58 Pacuuio, 163 magnum in magns 
positum, 561 quin, 13. 189 fortunae, 466 
Clausi, 722 aequatum, 14. 635 macie. Three 
of these I find first mentioned by Dausqueius 
as his own conjectures, and though Daus- 
queius says nothing at 11. 58, he makes the 
correction at 313 and refers to this passage. 
The other readings I cannot find mentioned 
by anyone before Heinsius : it is to be noted 
that he approves of them all! with the 
solitary exception of 11. 31 where he has a 
conjecture of his own. It is possible how- 
ever that cam tum was his earlier conjecture. 
Anyhow, I feel sure that, in some way or 
other, these readings had got into the margin 
of Heinsius’ ed. Colinaei, no doubt origin- 
ally distinguished as his own conjecture or 
that of Dausqueius.? Afterwards, some 
mistake was made: perhaps Heinsius put v 
(vel) before his conjectures and this was 
taken to mean Veneta, but it is not of much 
use to try to guess how the confusion arose. 
We have seen above that Heinsius could 
mistake a correction of Modius from C for a 
conjecture of his own.® ‘The whole matter 
shews on how weak a foundation Heinsius’ 
testimony to C’s readings stands. When I 
say Heinsius’ testimony, I do not wish to 
absolve Drakenborch and his printers from 
a share of the blame. No doubt Heinsius’ 
own notes were not always clear, as Draken- 
borch’s remarks on 13.612 shew. Still, it is 
ridiculous to find Heinsius contradicting 
himself in the same note, as at 1. 642. 
Here he says at the outset C had exycit 
and proposes exigit. He quotes passages to 
support this, among them one from Silius, 
where, says he, ‘Col. denuo exiit. Denuo 
implies that he had said C read exit here, 
and that the printers put exyit. How 
perplexing too is the situation at 8. 351. 
Here two readings are possible: diuersa 
turbati or diversi turhata. Barth argues for 
the former, Heinsius gives the latter and 
says ‘confirmat Col.’ Yet the closing 


1 In 11. 163 the reading as given is unmetrical, 
but Heinsius gives a conjecture which adopts both 
the magnum and the positum, and ne ed. before him 
does this. 

2? The ed. Colinaei did contain conjectures in 
addition to the collation copied from the Gryphian : 
Drakenborch’s Preface, p. 6. 

3 Blass also believes he has given us some of 
Livineius’ conjectures as if they were readings of C 
(lc. p. 210). But I doubt the instances he gives. 
In 7. 497 where he assumes furorem was really not 
in C, but came from Livineius, it is worth noting 
that the Parma ed. gave this reading leng before, 
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words of his note seem to me to suggest 
that he meant to give the same as Barth, 
and Drakenborch anyhow implies that Barth 
and Heinsius were agreed and it is Barth’s 
reading that he interprets. That C did have 
what Heinsius is made to say it had is not 
likely; S at any rate have the other reading. 
I believe the evidence of Heinsius was 
correct enough, but the printers falsi- 
fied it. 

Whilst handling this subject, I may as 
well state my position as regards the famous 
passage concerning Anna Perenna in the 
8th book, which is not in any extant MS. 
Its genuineness is well proved by Heitland, 
Journal of Philology, 1896. But I cannot 
agree with him that we have no ground for 
doubting it wasin C. The mere fact that 
we have no reading of C cited in reference 
to these lines may be explained by his theory, 
that they were got by fresh reference to the 
St. Gall MS., in which case they would be 
carefully copied, so that ‘no variant suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of a sixteenth 
century collator presented itself in the text of 
C as compared with a careful copy of S.’ 
But I must point out that this collator was 
comparing C with the Gryphian text, which 
contained some considerable divergencies 
from the text of these lines as given first by 
Constantius ; and Heitland’s hypothesis is 
that Constantius got them from 8. Thus 
we have such variants as 172 noscis, nescis ; 
204 Latiis, Latii; 223 ubi, qua. Heitland 
himself sees that his theory is a little diffi- 
cult to maintain with regard toa much more 
important variant, after 1, 157, where Con- 
stantius gave a line which all edd. including 
Gryphius omitted. If, as he assumes, the 
line was in 8, it must also have been in C— 
the edd. and C had no connexion, and could 
hardly have hit upon the same error of omis- 
sion. How then is it that the collator did 
not record the line, which C had, but the 
Gryphian had not? Of course he may have 
overlooked it, as Heitland hints, but as an 
actual fact the collator was wide awake here. 
No sooner does the mysterious passage end 
than he reappears, and tells us that the line 
haec ut Roma cadat &e., given first by Con- 
stantius and in connexion with these new 
lines, was not in C. 

My own view, gathered from a careful 
study of the notes in Drakenborch’s edition, 
is that C had not the lines. Heinsius says 
they were not in the uetusta exemplaria : his 
whole note shews that he assumed they were 
not in ©. Now I do not believe he simply 
inferred this from the collator’s silence, for 
(1) he was not in the habit of inferring any- 
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thing from this,! and (2) he knew the im- 
portance of the matter and would in that 
case have told us how matters stood, Com- 
pare his first note, ve the title of the poem: 
quam operis huius inscriptionem membr. 
Colonienses prae se tulerint haud scio. I 
believe then that he found a definite state- 
ment in his Gryphian to the effect that C 
had not the lines, but that Drakenborch as 
usual jumbled all the MS. information toge- 
ther. That he has abridged Heinsius’ note 
1 See Blass, l.c. p. 210. 


I feel certain: that scholar would not have 
contented himself with a simple an Silt sint 
multum ambigo. It is even possible that the 
note on the line haec ut Roma cadat &c., 
referred to above is the mangled remnant 
of a note on the whole passage. But that 
is pure conjecture, as indeed the whole ques- 
tion is one of more or less probability. But 
I think the balance favours the absence of 
the lines from C. 
Watrter C. Summers. 


THE LATIN PROHIBITIVE, AND PROF. ELMER. 


NoraineG could have induced me to add 
to the woes of a philological public, long 
since weary of this discussion, had not Prof. 
Elmer employed such unusual methods in 
his reply. Because of these and the peculiar 
position I seem to hold among his critics, 
I see myself compelled to preface my answer 
with a frank personal statement. Three 
times, at least, within the past year, Prof. 
Elmer has charged me with either not read- 
ing all of his original article or certainly 
not weighing or reading every statement 
with scrupulous care. He has also been 
kind enough to suggest that a previous 
study of the grammars would have saved 
me from what he regards as serious mis- 
takes. Here, I regret to say, Pref. Elmer 
and the facts are strangers. I have read 
The Latin Prohibitive more than twenty 
times, spending at times weeks, even months 
on a single sentence or principle. I have 
read nearly every author from Plautus to 
Livy (not to mention my special field of Silver 
Latin), with reference to the prohibitive, in 
most cases, from two to eight times. I have 
thus been able to include in my collections 
all examples cited by Prof. Elmer, and also 
to make substantial additions of interest 
and importance to his lists. The addenda, 
errata, etc.,in my possession would easily 
make an article nearly as long as his 
original paper. On several points (invari- 
ably the ones which I am accused of ignor- 
ing or not weighing with sufficient care), not 
content with special reading and the con- 
sultation of all syntactical works accessible, 
I have carried on an extended correspon- 
dence with the most prominent grammarians 
in this country, and views that [ have held 
have had the support of their opinions. 
While I doubtless deserve the severest 
censure for the time I have wasted, Prof. 


Elmer, instead of subjecting me to reproach, 
should hail me as his most devoted student. 

Now a word as regards Elmer’s own 
procedure. It is certainly not too much 
to expect that an author should be perfectly 
familiar with his own work before criticising 
others for their ignorance of it. Either Elmer 
is sadly ignorant or forgetful of what he 
has written (as I shall show from his own 
pages), or more than once in his present 
paper he deliberately misstates. I sincerely 
hope the former to be the case; but a 
critic as merciless as the Cornell scholar, 
and so fond of making strong and sweeping 
statements, should be sparing in the use of 
his picturesque and vigorous vocabulary 
until absolutely certain that his own work 
is flawless. 

Let us turn to Elmer’s reply. In my 
paper (C.R. xv. 157-159), I cited fourteen 
examples which I regarded as prohibitions, 
and which had not been given in Zhe Latin 
Prohibitive. Of these Prof. Elmer says: 
‘As a matter of fact all but one of them 
were intentionally omitted by me.... The 
only one of the fourteen instances that 
should have been included in my list is 
Haut. 292 (I am quoting from Elmer's 
corrected proofs, so am certainly not mis- 
representing him), and this instance, as 
will be seen below,’ etc. Now, in the final 
list of presents given in a footnote below, 
Haut. 292 does not occur, is not cited in any 
part of his reply, and is moreover obsecro ne 
conicias—an instance of a class which Prof. 
Elmer does not regard, so he says, as 
prohibitive, and which he censures me to 
the extent of forty-three lines (practically a 
verbatim reproduction of A.J.P. xxii.82-83), 
for using, ignoring his treatment in ‘in- 
excusably careless fashion’! This is an 
excellent beginning for a critic who is 
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nothing unless careful and accurate. Does 
not Prof. Elmer know that his present final 
list of presents contains two passages, 
neither of them Haut. 292, which were given 
neither in his original article (145-6; 13-14), 
nor in his lists in his Studies (pp. 93, 94), 
and he obtained through my statement that 
he had omitted them, viz. And. 205 and 
Haut. 939% Supposing the latter was the 
instance he omitted ‘ unintentionally’ (for 
he does refer to it below), the former must 
have been an intentional omission. If so, 
what right has it now to appear in the list ? 
Is it any more of a prohibition in 1901 than 
in 1894 or 1898? Or has it stolen into the 
fold, thinking that I should not detect its 
presence? A single example, ordinarily, is 
of no great importance, but I emphasize 
this instance as showing that Prof. Elmer 
silently includes two out of three instances 
of ne with the present which I said he 
omitted, while giving his ‘careless’ critic 
credit for neither. 

Seven of the ‘alleged’ omissions are of 
the obsecro ne type, or, to be exact, five are 
preceded by obsecro and two by oro and 
obtestor. I have discussed the whole 
question of this type at length elsewhere 
(A.J.P. xxii. 90-92). It is one on which I 
have spent much time, and whose settlement 
seems still far removed. Iam more firmly 
convinced than ever that these seven 
instances have a much better claim to 
acceptance than some from Plautus and 
Cicero, which Elmer regarded as_inde- 
pendent. I showed in that article the in- 
consistency between Elmer’s theory and his 
practice, and Lebreton (Etudes sur la Langue 
et la Grammaire de Cic¢ron, pp. 293 seq.), 
has since shown far more convincingly the 
weakness of his treatment of the Ciceronian 
presents. It will be noted that in my dis- 
cussion (p. 91), I referred to and quoted the 
two passages which Prof. Elmer now states 
I should have noted had I read his paper 
with due care. 

Another class of ‘ alleged’ omissions, four 
in number, consisted of dependent pro- 
hibitions introduced by cave, the subjunctives 
being in the first and third persons. Here 
Prof. Elmer seems to be in complete accord 
with the Idaho journalist who once told me 
that, whether I was right or wrong, my 
conduct was highly reprehensible. ‘ Evi- 
dently Professor Clement is in the habit of 
calling such an expression as cave umquam 
audiam, “take care that I never hear” 
(Haut. 1031), a prohibition, <A _ little 


research will convince him that he is quite 
at variance with all 


Latin grammars.’ 
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Indeed? For over fifteen years I have read 
the passage in Driiger (i. 326), clearly 
treated as a prohibition and translated as 
such. The same is the view of Gildersleeve- 
Lodge ($$ 271, 2, N. 1, 548, N. 3),! not to 
mention others. Is Elmer not familiar 
with these works, or does he not regard 
these three scholars as grammarians? A 
friend of mine said to his children the other 
evening, ‘Don’t let me hear any more 
noise from you,’ an expression parallel to 
the one under discussion and a clear pro- 
hibition. His words of course meant 
‘ Don’t make any more noise.’ Elmer seems 
to have less objection to accepting the 
instances with the third person. He 
certainly is debarred from making objection, 
after he has himself admitted instances like 
ne taceat nec neget, Catull. 61, 126 (A.J.P. 
xv. 304), which he. grants is prohibitive, 
and numerous instances in the Studies. 
The use of the third person with cave as a 
prohibition is accepted by the authorities 
already cited for the first person and also by 
Bennett (Cornell Studies, ix. pp. 56, 65), and 
Kiihner (ii, p. 156, § 522), who cites a 
Ciceronian passage where the second and 
third persons occur side by side. It may 
be added that passages where cave is fol- 
lowed by ne should be treated in exactly the 
same way as those without ne. 

But, says Prof. Elmer, admitting that the 
four instances are genuine prohibitions, they 
should not be considered because we have 
no instance cited of cave audiverim, and but 
one of cave fecerit/ It is not a question, 
then, as to the difference between the tenses, 
but only whether the present tense has the 
non-emotional, commonplace force in the 
first and third persons which it is claimed it 
possesses in the second! Certainly the 
three persons should be alike, or they 
should be unlike. If the force of the 
present in the first and third persons is 
shown to be commonplace, it is strong 
proof that Prof. Elmer’s contention regard- 
ing the second person is correct. If not, 
several interesting problems suggest them- 
selves. If Prof. Elmer’s view were pushed 
to the extreme, we could study cave with the 
present in only three authors after Terence, 
—Horace, Propertius, and Quintus Curtius, 
—because the perfect, even in the second 
person, has been cited as occurring only in 
these three. 

Prof. Elmer is perfectly correct in saying 
that I drew wholly on my imagination 
(namely that he would not be guilty of an 
inadvertence), when I said that he cited all 

1 Prof. Lodge confirms this in a personal letter. 
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the instances of cave with the first and third 
persons in Plautus. As soon as I dis- 
covered my mistake, I did him full justice 
(A. J. P. xxii. 92). This he is careful not 
to state. I should not agree with him, 
however, in regarding seven instances as 
‘numerous.’ 

There remain the three instances with ne. 
Two of them, it has been already shown, 
Elmer silently accepts. The third, Ad. 942, 
me gravere, though adopted by various 
editors and commentators from Donatus on, 
has no manuscript authority. While re- 
ferring to various critical editions, I must 
in this instance have followed Dziatzko, who 
gives no variant. Herein I was in error. 
It will be seen, however, that this is the only 
one of my fourteen instances against which 
Prof. Elmer has brought forward a perfectly 
valid objection. , 

Prof. Elmer criticises me again for intro- 
ducing ‘ irrelevant matter’ in my discussion 
of vide ne. I showed by reference (by no 
means exhausting my collections) to his own 
writings that he had at one time or another 
used and regarded as relevant nearly every- 
thing that was irrelevant when it appeared 
in my criticisms. He refers to dependent 
prohibitions introduced by vide ne at least 
four times in his original paper, giving 
some statistics as to their frequency. But, 
because vide ne seems to be used almost 
entirely with the present (one passage with 
the perfect in Pseud.-Quint. is the only 
instance I have noted), we ought not to 
decide whether the present is emotional or 
not! It is the case of cave over again. If 
Prof. Elmer can show why the perfect was 
not used, it would be a contribution to 
science. Even if he had merely cited the 
instances in his collections, his work would 
have lost nothing in completeness and 
value. 

I did not dream that I should convince 
Prof. Elmer that my classification of exam- 
ples as emotional or the reverse was correct. 
I was not disappointed. When Prof. Ben- 
nett’s masterly paper left his colleague 

unconvinced, I was not vain enough to 
expect a different fate. 

Two passages still demand attention. 
Phorm. 508, which Elmer regards as depend- 
ent, I deemed a prohibition, and in this, as 
he himself admits, I was in harmony with 
at least three editors. Yet I am charged 
with having ‘ brushed aside by a mere stroke 
of the pen’ a list of authorities beginning 
with Donatus and ending with ‘ Elmer, &c.’ 
I had not supposed before that scholars were 
forbidden to exercise their own judgment 





in interpretation, if the interpretation be 
reasonable, because it did not meet with 
Prof.. Elmer’s approval. Is he aware that 
Prof. Fairclough, the latest editor of the 
Andria, has had the temerity to regard the 
subjunctives in vss. 704 and 706 as dependent, 
though cited in Elmer’s final list as _prohibi- 
tions? On one point, Elmer and I agree: 
it was inconsistent for him tc classify Hee. 
343, ne mittas quidem as a prohibition, while 
stoutly maintaining that the subjunctive 
with me-qguidem was one of obligation or 
propriety. He says he classified it cor- 
rectly in his Studies (p. 216). He does not 
state that in the same Studies (p. 94), the 
same example appears again as a prohibition, 
in the form ne mittas, without the quidem. 
Prof. Elmer further neglects to state that 
Cie. Fam. 7, 25, 2, ne-quidem dixeris appears 
in his original paper (150; 18) as a prohibi- 
tion, and again (Studies, p. 26) as a prohibi- 
tion. (Both Lebreton, p. 298, and I, (A.J.P. 
xxii. 88), have previously called attention to 
the passage). The subjunctive with e- 
quidem isone of obligation or propriety! Yet 
two of the three instances of the second 
person are cited not once, but twice (the 
second time in a carefully revised work, 
after the lapse of four years) as prohibitions, 
and one passage possesses such capabilities 
that it belongs to both types. Only the 
most careful can produce such inimitable 
results ! 

It is very gratifying to learn that my 
paper has confirmed Elmer’s theory in such 
striking fashion. Bennett has already done 
it for Plautus, and now Lebreton (pp. 
293-305) comes to his aid in Cicero. It is 
true that Lebreton rejects Elmer’s resort to 
the subjunctive of obligation or propriety to 
explain away the examples with nec, nihil, 
nullus, numguam, and ne-quidem, and the 
theory of the force of the tenses, and seem- 
ingly plays sad havoc with the presents ; 
but, doubtless, in some mysterious way, 
these are only methods of proving the 
impregnability of Elmer’s position. In a 
postscript to the new answer Elmer refers 
to my article (A.J. P. xxii. 87-96). On page 
94, I gave a list of some sixty prohibitions 
introduced by cave, of which I had found no 
trace nor mention in The Latin Prohibitive. 
‘TI had,’ replies Elmer, ‘ (nearly all of) them 
stored away among my own collections, and 
I referred to them in The Latin Prohibitive.’ 
(I suppose he would have made the same 
reply, had I given my long list of presents 
with ne which he omitted.) Where did he 
refer to them? Nowhere. I have gone 
through the paper five times line by line 























and can discover no reference, actual or 
implied, save the following, which Elmer 
certainly would not offer as a defence. On 
page 152 (20) he states there are eighteen 
instances of cave in Cicero’s Letters, citing 
eleven. My collections contained twenty (I 
now have twenty-three). I therefore stated 
in my table that there were two omissions 
in Cicero and (below) that these were in 
the Letters. Not knowing which were 
Elmer’s missing seven, I gave the nine, 
which included both his examples and the 
omissions. Conceding this, there remain 
some sixty instances. When Prof. Elmer 
says that he referred to nearly all, does he 
make the statement ignorantly, or forget- 
fully, or in a deliberate effort to mislead ? 
He may defend himself by saying that he 
referred to them in his mind; but references 
in a scientific article are not of that sort. 
He continues ‘ but all the instances of the 
present tense, with the exception of three 
of the second person in Plautus, are instances 
that I did not intend or propose to cite.’ 
Omitting the instances of the first and third 
person, there are twenty instances of the 
second person from Cicero, Catullus, Horace, 
Propertius, and Ovid, not to mention the 
dramatists, which he deliberately suppressed. 
After such anavowal, no one can place any 
confidence whatever in results based on 
statistics gathered by Prof. Elmer. The 
value of any work in Syntax lies in its 
giving without reservation every example 
its author has gathered. A failure to do 
this is deserving of the strongest adjective 
in Elmer’s vocabulary. No matter if every 
example is in strictest accord with rule or 
theory, it is one’s duty, as Dittmar has 
recently emphasized, to give them all. 

I have already shown something of 
Elmer’s methods of work. Anyone who 
has read his paper, must have noticed that, 
while criticising me for ‘inexcusable 
carelessness’ he is constantly admitting his 
own mistakes. Thus, ‘I did not suppose 
that I had included any such expression in 
my list of prohibitions’ . ‘The in- 
clusion of this was due to inadvertence.’ . . 
. . ‘The two instances of the perfect I am 
glad to add to my collection.’ 

How many critics or grammarians who 
have accepted Elmer’s theory of the pro 
hibitive know what that original article 
really is, or rather is not? Many, I fear, 
were awed, as was I for years, by its 
imposing statistics, and neither tested them 
nor verified the references. His inconsis- 
tencies show that he did not clearly frame 
his conception of his view, but used his 
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examples to back it, rejecting or admitting 
as the examples made against or for what he 


wanted to prove. It is well-nigh impossible 
to find statistics from an author in the 
article and be certain you have them all. 
Thus, he says (146; 14): ‘Cave with the 
present tense of the subjunctive occurs as 
follows ’—and on the next page gives an 
additional example. The best illustrations, 
possibly, of good and bad method are 
Lebreton’s systematic grouping of the 
Ciceronian perfects (p. 301), and Elmer’s 
scattering treatment. 

A scholar who is endeavouring to prove a 
theory’s validity from given authors should 
read those authors with suflicient care to 
collect the examples, at any rate, that lie 
within his own selected lines. How Prof. 
Elmer has done this in the three authors he 
seems to have studied with most care,— 
Plautus, Terence, and Cicero, can be readily 
seen. In Plautus, Bennett added four 
perfects with cave, three with ne; Bennett 
added two presents with ne, while I have 
two, possibly three more; I added three 
presents with cave; Elmer’s ‘ complete’ list 
of nolt examples lacks Poen. 1129, and gives 
Pers. 831, which cannot be found; Asin. 
826 and TZruc. 496, examples of the im- 
perative with ze, are also untraceable. ‘l'o 
his ‘complete’ list of moli examples in 
Terence, Hec. 46 should be added. In 
Cicero’s Letters, he gives a ‘complete’ list 
of instances of ne with the perfect, including 
an example of ne-quidem, and omitting Quint. 
Frat. 2, 5, 3, ne omiseris and the beautiful 
example Yam. 3, 11, 5, ‘ut enim Aristarchus 
Homeri versum negat, quem non probat, 
sic tu (libet enim mihi iocari) quod disertum 
non erit, ne putaris meum.’ We were given 
to understand that putaris did not occur with 
ne; and the natural unfitness of the perfect 
in veros of such a meaning played a large 
part in Elmer’s demonstration. His state- 
ment about verbs of this type (152-3 ; 20-1) 
will have to be revised. And where, too, is 
the strong emotion in this passage? Fam. 
16, 3, 2, nihil properaris should also be 
added to his collections. There are 23 
instances of cave in the Letters, instead of 
18, as he claims, 44 instances of noli instead 
of 32. His statements as to the use of 
various forms of prohibition in the Letters I 
have shown to be glaringly incorrect. 
Where he says ‘to his other correspondents 
he (Cicero) uses noli or in two instances cave 
with the present subjunctive,’ I have shown 
(A. J. P. xxii, p. 95) that Cicero has eleven 
examples of cave outside of the letters to 
Atticus, seven of which are to persons other 
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than those whom Elmer mentions. Where 
he says ‘except the passionate remonstrance 
referred to in a letter written by Brutus, 
the correspondents of Cicero used only noli 
in addressing him,’ I have shown that one 
correspondent uses cave, and two use vide, 
In view of such inaccuracies, one may 
wonder how far Elmer’s statements may be 
trusted in the papers on other subjects in 
the Studies. When, to take a single definite 
case, his list of perfects, which he believes 
to be ‘ practically complete,’ lacks at least 11 
examples of ne or cave with the second 
person (Bennett and I have supplied that 
number), his figures on any subject are 
likely to be regarded with grave suspicion}. 


1 Some of the errors in his statements and statis- 
tics on these other subjects have already attracted 
attention, namely those in ‘The Supposed Potential 
Use of the Subjunctive Mood,’ Studies, vi. Where, 
e.g. he ‘ believes’ erraverim fortasse in Plin. Ep. 1, 
23, 3 to be ‘the only instance’ of the perfect sub- 
junctive with fortasse ‘in Latin literature,’ my paper 
in C.R. xiv, 4 gave nine from the Pseud.-Quintil. 
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Two lessons Prof. Elmer’s article can 
teach us all—that accuracy and completeness 
of statement, clearness of arrangement, and 
fairness and moderation of tone,—all are 
needed to give a work genuine worth, and 
that any work that lacks these, however 
dazzling may be its temporary success, is 
sure to meet its just deserts at last. 

WILLARD K. CLEMENT. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


Declamationes. Where he says that ‘certainly none 
other occurs before the period of decline,’ Professor 
Hale, in ‘Is there still a Latin Potential’ (Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 
1900) pointed out that Sjéstrand (Quibus tempori- 
bus, etc., 1891) gives ¢wo sure instances from the 
Institutes of Quintilian, which come within the period 
which the word ‘other’ implies. Where Elmer says 
‘I can find’ no example ‘at all’ of an Imperfect or 
Pluperfect Subjunctive with forsitan except Cic. De 
Or. 2, 45, 189, and Verg. Georg. 4, 116, Professor 
Hale pointed out that Merguet’s Lexicons to Cicero 
afford three more cases, and that Sjdéstrand’s mono- 
graph affords forty-seven more from Ovid, Livy, 
Quintilian, and later writers, 





NOTES. 


On Puato’s ‘ APoLocy.’ 

17 8B. In the words near the beginning—éyo- 
Aoyolny by tywye ob Kata rovrous elvar phtwp—does 
not Socrates intend a sort of surprise to his audience ? 
On hearing the duoAoyotny &y, ‘I should admit,’ 
they would expect some such continuation as:... 
‘that I am an able speaker according to their defini- 
tion.’ But instead of this he proceeds :...‘ that not 
after the style of these people is my oratory :’ 
{whatever ability of that kind he possessed, it was 
not their sort of ability). 

If we understand the passage in this manner we 
justify the reading od before xara tovrous, which 

as been needlessly questioned, not merely by 
showing the meaning which it may bear, but also 
by suggesting the motive which prompted its 
insertion. 

17 c. If we take the word &AAws to refer to eixf 
Aeydueva—assuming, I suppose, the moredw yap 
Slava elvar & Aéyw to be parenthetical, and to mean : 
‘you must not expect elaborate phraseology from 
me, who rely simply on justice and truth ; ’—then it 
seems to me scarcely suitable to take wAdrrovre 
Adyous as referring, ‘not to artificial language, but 
to falsification’ (Rid., Wag.). I should certainly 
take it to refer to artificiality of language, tropes, 
and so forth, which a youthful orator would be very 
likely to employ: while deceit is surely not the 
characteristic vice of the young as distinguished 
from those of greater worldly experience. And the 
continuation tends to confirm this: for he goes on 
to beg their forbearance in case they hear him speak 
in the manner to which he is accustomed. 

23 B. Tadr’ obv. Wagner says that rair’=dia 
zavr’ (he might have cited the rodro at 41 £.). 
But we have the ody to express something of the 





same kind. Might we not then better take it in 
connexion with ¢nr@ to mean:—‘I make these 
enquiries, &c., with regard to whoever, &.’ ? 

24 0. dv obdév rovTw K.7.A.—dy is usually said to 
be governed by éuéAnoev. But I have noticed many 
cases both in Greek and in Latin, where meanings, 
sometimes identical, sometimes more or less similar, 
may be extracted from a passage by taking it 
according to either of two different constructions. 
Now, in most of these cases I incline to think that 
the author did not probably have either the one 
construction or the other exclusively in his mind. 
He probably felt that the words expressed the 
general sense or senses he intended to convey, and 
that their form was satisfactory: but did not 
proceed to any further or more intricate grammatical 
analysis. 

For example—to quote the first instance that 
occurs to me—in Cic. De Am. ix. 27, ‘Quibus rebus 
ad illum primum motum animi et amoris adhibitis 
admirabilis quaedam  exardescit benevolentiae 
magnitudo’ the words ‘quibus rebus adhibitis’ 
might be taken either as an ‘ Ablative Absolute’ or 
as an ‘Instrumental Ablativg’; not that there 
would in this case have been much difference 
between the constructions to a Roman mind. 

Now, applying the same principle to the passage 
in Plato, we might regard the dy as governed also 
by the preceding epi, in accordance with the 
custom of not repeating a preposition before a 
relative : for rep) with the genitive, as well as the 
genitive alone, is frequently found with péac. 

26 A B. GAAG yap, «.7.A. Here we have an 
interesting example of the use of correlative 
particles. The &AAd is answered by the duws, while 
the wey (after rodrTo) is answered by the dé. So 
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that, supplying the ellipsis suggested by the &AAa 

dp, the meaning comes to something like this :— 
But (&AAd) (it is not really necessary to go on) for 
(ydp) this sufficient point (uév) is clear: still (8uws) 
I shall go on to the next point (5é). 

28 A. GAAQ yap x.7.A. Here again we have 
&AAG ‘ydp, and the connexion seems to be as follows :— 
But (4AAd) as (yap) I have in the first place (uév) 
sufficiently refuted M.’s accusation, and as in the 
second (8¢) the real pinch lies not there, but in the 
prejudices, &c. (I shall go on to consider that 
matter)—(the ellipsis implied in the &AAa ydp). 

26 c. It is worth notice—very probably it has 
been noticed before—that a sentence occurs in the 
Apology in one part of which there are eight 
successive words of which six are verbs or parts of 
verbs ; not verbs repeated in the same tense, &c., 
but verbs grammatically interdependent :—éya yap 
ov [Svvapa: pabeiv mérepov A€yers iddoKeww pe voulCew 
elvat] tivas Oeods x.7.A. The iteration of sound too, 
as well as of grammatical quality (if I may use the 
expression) is noticeable. In a writer of Plato’s 
standard we must suppose the collocation to have 
been intentional, and with a view to emphasis of 
pronunciation and of meaning. 

There are other passages somewhat similar as 
regards the crowding of verbs (e.g. 29 A, fin.) but 1 
have not observed any so striking as this. 

36 B. hynoduevos euautdy TH bvTs emieinéareEpov 
efvat, x.7.A. Here we have the acc. and infin. 
instead of the usual nom. and intin. This construc- 
tion seems to be usually explained as being due to 
a desire to put emphasis on the subject, as here, 
éuavtéy. But that end could be readily attained in 
a normal manner by the use of ards. Emphasis is, 
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no doubt, intended: but is this the full account of 


the matter? Socrates is here comparing his own 
conduct with that of the majority of men. Ought 
we not rather then to say that he is regarding both 
himself and them from an abstracted point of view, 
looking as an outsider upon both, and that this 
point of view is emphasised by using in his own 
case the same construction as he would have used 
in theirs? A similar explanation would appear to 
suit other passages where this kind of construction is 
found. 
H. T. JOHNSTONE. 
Melbourne, 
Australia. 


a7 * 
* 


A COINCIDENCE BETWEEN HUDIBRAS AND CICERO, 


He cou’d raise scruples dark and nice 
And after solve ’em in a trice, 

As if divinity had catch’d 

The itch, on purpose to be scratch’d ; 
Or, like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound, 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of faith are cur’d again. 


This famous passage in Hudibras (Part L., 
Canto i.) seems to be an amplification of, or at all 
events a remarkably close parallel to, Cicero’s saying: 
(Dialectici) ad extremum ipsi se compungunt suis 
acuminibus, et multa quaerendo reperiunt non modo 
ea, quae iam non possint ipsi dissolvere, sed etiam 
ete.—De Or. II. 38, 158. 

G. F. ABBorT. 


REVIEWS. 
GILDERSLEEVE'S GREEK SYNTAX. 


Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to 
Demosthenes. First Part. By B. L. 
GILDERSLEEVE, with the cooperation of 
C. W. E. Miter of the Johns Hopkins 
University. American Book Company. 
Pp. iv, 190. 


Tuis first part, the syntax of the simple 
sentence, deals with the nominative and 
vocative cases; the forms of the subject 
(which are also very often forms of the 
object) 7.¢., besides ordinary nouns and 
pronouns in their regular use, adjectives 
used substantively, plurals for singulars or 
singulars for plurals, indefinite subject, &c. : 
the copula and its forms: concord with 
general and special exceptions: voices, 
tenses, and moods, so far as simple sentences 
go: finally the uses of av. We cannot judge 
fairly of the arrangement until the whole 
work is before us; but, even if some faults 
should be found, a thoroughly good index 
may remedy them. In the meantime there 
is a full table of contents. 

NO. CXL. VOL. XVI. 





Apart from the question of the judg- 
ment brought to bear in analysing, classify- 
ing, and deseribing the phenomena of Greek 
syntax, there are two features which mark 
the book and will make it of very great use. 
One is the unusually large number of 
examples ; the other is the plan on which 
they have been chosen and arranged. 

When the work is complete, it will 
certainly present a much larger corpus of 
passages illustrating the rules and idioms of 
Greek than is to be found elsewhere. No 
doubt Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, 
especially in its new and still incomplete 
form, gives a very fair number. Still more 
does Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses in the 
limited, though large, field which it covers. 
But in quotations Mr. Gildersleeve goes 
beyond these two excellent books. Very 
often he touches on more points than they 
do, or at any rate puts the points in a more 
marked way; and as a rule in one way or 
another he presents a larger body of illus- 
trative quotations. For questions of Greek 
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syntax there is at present no such thesaurus 
as he is in process of giving us. Anyone 
accustomed to grammatical or textual en- 
quiries, or to enquiries which aim at fixing 
the meaning of a phrase, knows the advan- 
tage of a very copious collection of passages, 
especially if you can feel reasonably confi- 
dent that no passage of real significance has 
been omitted. The last five and twenty 
years have brought us several good Greek 
grammars in English ; it is remarkable and 
honourable to American scholarship that the 
two books which are much the most minute 
and full should be the work of American 
scholars. 

In a few places I am bound to say that I 
think more instances might with advantage 
have been given. For example in § 30, 
under the head of adjectives and participles 
used substantively without an article, I 
should have liked more, especially from 
poetry. Though the so-called pluralis 
maiestatis is less common in Greek than in 
Latin, it is still common in Greek poetry to 
a degree of which the examples in § 52 
hardly give an adequate idea, especially as 
Mr. Gildersleeve does not take care to state 
explicitly how common it is, The same 
thing is true of impersonal passives (§ 76) : 
it is not pointed out how common the im- 
personal third person singular of the perfect 
or pluperfect passive (xeydpevrat petpiws 
hpiv) really is, nor even that the perfect and 
pluperfect passive is the form which im- 
personal use commonly takes. There is 
perhaps a similar defect in § 174 as to the 
passives of verbs which in the active take 
genitive or dative. 

The second characteristic mentioned above 
was the plan on which the numerous 
examples are chosen and arranged. They 
are in each case taken carefully from all the 
kinds of literature which fall within the 
scope of the book. Aristotle by the bye 
seems excluded, I hardly know why, (for 
the ‘Homer to Demosthenes’ rule would 
bring him in), and this is rather to be 
regretted. Nor have I noticed any reference 
to Hippocrates, though here the uncertainty 
of the Hippocratea may be pleaded. The 
examples taken from all kinds of literature 
are then arranged not chronologically but 
on a new plan which Prof. Gildersleeve thus 
describes: ‘Taking the Attic Orators as 
the standard of conventional Greek, we 
have worked backward through philosophy 
and history to tragic, lyric, and epic poetry, 
comedy being the bridge which spans (sic) 
the syntax of the agora and the syntax of 
Parnassus.’ Thus the ‘gnomic aorist’ is 
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illustrated from authors in the following 
order: Demosthenes, Isocrates, Plato, 
Herodotus, Menander (1), Pindar, Simonides, 
Theognis, Solon, Tyrtaeus, Hesiod, Homer 
(tragedy being by some inadvertence unre- 
presented). If this plan is carried out with 
sufficient care all through, as no doubt it is, 
we can see at a glance whether any given 
construction belongs to ‘standard Greek’ 
and in some degree how far it belongs to 
other kinds of Greek writing too. In many 
cases nothing short of a complete or almost 
complete enumeration of passages would 
give us all we want; but, until we get for 
Greek something answering to Draeger’s 
Historische Syntax in Latin, we shall be very 
grateful for what Prof. Gildersleeve and 
his colleague Prof. Miller provide. Some 
scholars might prefer a chronological 
arrangement, in which Homer began the 
list instead of ending it. But there is much 
to be said for making Attic usage the start- 
ing point for ordinary Greek syntax. The 
case of a Historical Syntax would be 
different, and the complete collection of 
instances would probably be best thrown 
into that form. 

The analysis and description of syntac- 
tical facts has perhaps suffered a little 
from the accumulation of passages. Mr. 
Gildersleeve is rather too willing to let 
the passages tell their own tale, as no doubt 
to skilful readers they may. In his charac- 
terisations he does not, I venture to think, 
say quite enough about them, and these 
characterisations will also be found in some 
cases a little obscure. If the conjecture 
may be hazarded, he has perhaps gone over 
the ground so often that he has reduced 
things to certain curt formulae, full of 
meaning to him but needing some amplifica- 
tion and explanation for many of his readers. 
Thus ‘the pluperfect is sometimes used to 
denote rapid relative completion’: what is 
‘relative’? ‘The aorist is rather the tense 
of momentum than the tense of momentary 
action’: and ‘ when ée, éxpyv and tie like 
refer to the present and not to the past, a 
modal sense is set up’: these sayings need 
to be made clearer. ‘The imperfect is the 
tense of evolution, of vision’ ; ‘épnv = édyoa, 
but in éxeurov the thoughts follow the 
motion’: ‘ the negative imperfect commonly 
denotes resistance to pressure or disappoint- 
ment’: these oracles are true but a little 
cryptic: at best ovre A€yes ovre Kpvre: adda 
onpaive, like the god at Delphi. For 
instance, in the above quotations, resistance 
and disappointment refer to different parties, 
and so evolution and vision to different sides 
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of a thing. In his admirable Pindar Mr. 
Gildersleeve has accustomed us to these 
rather Delphic deliverances, but in a gram- 
mar they are less welcome. Kriiger in his 
Grammar and in his notes on Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, is really a better 
model of brevity. 

In conclusion I will note a few points of 
detail. § 20 ‘the omission of & in prose is 
passionate or late’: is not ‘passionate’ 
rather too strong for many cases? Aicyivy 
is more often brusque or slighting. Call it 
‘unceremonious. § 27 in ef xaracxagein 
Tov TeLxov. . eri déka orddia ‘strictly speak- 
ing tav rtexov is the partitive genitive 
dependent on xatacxadeiy,’ and yet Mr. 
Gildersleeve is explaining quite truly that 
éri déxa orddia is a sort of subject. § 36 
there is no mention of the special use of 
neuter adjectives with article = abstract sub- 
stantive. § 41 the use of abstract for con- 
crete is illustrated by Shakespeare’s ‘ What 
trade art thou?’ ; but is not this, like ‘ what 
height are you?’ ‘ what use can I be?’, got 
at by omitting of? § 87 under ‘omission 
of verbal predicate’ ovdév dAXo 7, if not the 
Platonic dAdo 7, seems to deserve mention. 
Though ‘individual syntax’ is not dealt 
with, one would expect it to be mentioned 
(§ 102) that plural verbs with neuter plural 
subjects are especially frequent in Xenophon. 
Generally speaking more indications of 
‘individual syntax’ would be welcome and 
in a work on this scale not out of place. 
§ 142, if we have a section for transitive 
verbs used intransitively, might we not have 
one too for intransitive verbs used transi- 
tively (Svvarar SovAwow, dxPopat EAxos, EOappet 
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Tovrous, éfevar THY xdpav)? § 156 ‘ vopous 
tiBévar to be a vopobérys .. (for those who 
desire legislators), véuovs tiBeoOa, to make 
laws for one’s own state.’ Yet Solon cer- 
tainly vouovs €yxe for his own state and 
Demosthenes says of himself ya vémov in 
reference to Athens. Is not the real point 
that a legislator or a small number, auto- 
cratic or parliamentary, 7(6yo1, while the state 
or people as a body is said ri@ecGar? ‘The 
legislator makes laws for others, the people 
for itself. § 194 can it be said that od« é 
implies any ‘anticipation of the future’ like 
eluc? § 282 or that there is any ‘impera- 
tive sense’ in dAAa yap TaAnOA cipjoerar aud 
other such future perfects} § 295 should 
not intransitive participles (Ajgavr’ exec) be 
specially mentioned, as being more remark- 

able in their use than transitive ones? 

§ 323 one doubts whether in such phrases 

as dueudyov 7d uy) Oaveiy we ought to call 7d 

on Oaveiv olject. § 374 should not px dy’ 

dduxnOS and py oe Kxetw be explained as due 

to an imperatival or quasi imperatival mean- 

ing (= pw’ ddtxnonre etc.) on the same prin- 

ciple that Mr. Gildersleeve himself gives in 

§ 382? § 384 the meaning sometimes 

belonging to ri za6w ; ‘what else can I dot 

how cau I help it? of course I shall,’ is not 
distinctly stated. So often in Lucian, who 

lies beyond the limits of this book, ré av 

rious ; 

To facilitate reference it would be a 
great convenience in future volumes to have 
the sections marked at the top of each page, 
as they are for instance in Goodwin. 


HERBERT RICHARDS, 


USSANT’S ODES OF HORAVE. 


Le Liriche di Orazio. Commentate da 
Vincenzo Ussant. 2 vols. ‘Torino: E. 
Loescher. 1900, 1901. Fr. 4.80. 


In this edition of the lyrics of Horace, the 
books are arranged in chronological order, so 
that the first volume contains the Epodes and 
Carm. i., the second Carm. ii. iii. the Carm. 
Saec. and Carm. iv. I have not examined 


the work minutely, but if I may express an 
opinion after turning to some thirty different 
passages in various parts of both volumes, I 
should say that this is, in the main, a con- 
servative Orellian edition, in which the 
English student will not find much that is 


new to him, at least in the way of interpret- 
ation. In the criticism of the text there are 
some few novelties. The introduction to 
vol i. contains a collation (for the lyrics 
only) of a colex in the Laurentian library 
at Florence, Sirozzianus 117. It is described 
by Bandini as being of the ninthcentury with 
additions in a hand of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. The collation is confined to 
those passages which are referred to in the 
discriptio codicum pretixed (at p. lxxxiii) to 
Keller and Holder’s new edition (1899). It 
is a good MS. but has no readings of special 
interest. Signor Ussani has printed in his 
text a few emendations of his own: viz. at 
nN 2 
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Carm. i. 32, 15 dulce lenimen mthi usque 
salue, notwithstanding the hiatus: at Epod. 
5. 87 magum uenena fas nefasque non ualent, 
where magum is gen. plur : and at Carm. Saec. 
26 quod simul dictum est stabilis deorum 
Terminus seruet where the emendation is 
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supported by a quotation from Accius 
(Priscian vi. 80) veter fatorum terminus sic 
iusserat. These proposals will perhaps not 


command universal assent. 
J. G. 





PRESTON’S AND DODGE’S PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


The Private Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
By Harrier W. Preston and Louise 
Dopcr. Sanborn: Boston, U.S.A. Pp. 
167. 28. 3d. 


Tuis little volume, in paper covers, is what 
its size and title indicate—a brief account, 
suitable to beginners, of the details of 
ordinary Roman life, the house and house- 
hold, food and clothing, amusements and 
agriculture. We have two or three such 
little manuals already in English, but we 
need not enter into comparisons. It is 
enough to say that the volume, as a whole, 
is well done, the material judiciously 
selected and the facts stated clearly. There 
are, of course, defects, as there must be in 
any such work. The ‘Avernine Lake’ is 
an odd title. The epithet ‘ provincial,’ 
applied to Pompeii, seems inconsistent with 
either ancient Italy or modern America, 
however intelligible in England. The state- 
ment that a Roman road ran from Carthage 
to Spain and Asia is a little dubious, and 
an alleged branch road from the Via Egnatia 
which led to Antioch must have been one 
of those tails that wagged the dog. The 
long vowels, marked to help the beginner, 
are marked somewhat inconsistently and 
need revision. The illustrations distinctly 
need reinforcement. One or two things are 
not quite plain. In particular the Roman 
house. I cannot think that anyone will 
grasp the relationship between, firstly, the 
primitive Alban hut-urn, figured in the text, 
secondly, the primitive house described in 
the text, in which the smoke of the fire curls 
out of the atriwm aperture in the roof, and 
thirdly, the ordinary house of classical times. 
In fact I am inclined to doubt whether these 
three things have so much to do with one 
another as is often asserted, and I do not see 
how the case is helped by a reference to the 
primitive straw huts of the present-day Cam- 
pagna. Our authoresses would, I think, have 
gained more by leaving the primitive house 
alone, and by introducing iastead one or two 





of Dr. Mau’s excellent Pompeian sketches of 
the classical house, which their own illus- 
trations do not shew very well. However 
there is really not much for any sort of 
censor to criticize, and the volume as a 
whole suggests to me a different kind of 
reflection which does not especially concern 
it, but which I may nevertheless be allowed 
to append in this place. It is time, I think, 
that books on the subject of Roman Private 
life, should take fuller account of archaeo- 
logy. For the most part these books, 
whether large treatises like Gallus or the 
Sittengeschichte or abridgments for begin- 
ners, like the specimen before me, are more 
linguistic than archaeological. Their first 
aim is to explain the words relating to 
Roman private life which occur in Roman 
literature. They are a sort of methodical 
dictionary to a special class of technical 
terms. Of course they are sometimes more 
than that. But they are not so much more 
as one could wish: they seldom get to the 
full idea of describing life as generally lived 
by Romans. Let me give one or two 
examples. These books describe, briefly or 
at length, the jewellery of the Roman. 
They tell us that jewels were worn on 
the wrist or arm or elsewhere: they 
mention the jewels in favour, the prices 
paid for some special pearl or tiara 
and so forth; but of the art of the jewellery 
no word is said and the really important 
matter is left out. For if it matters at all 
from the literary point of view to know 
that Cynthia or Lesbia wore pearls, it 
matters much more to know the fashion of 
them. If it is interesting to a literary 
student to recollect that the Alexandrine 
literature influenced Roman writers, it is not 
amiss to trace the concomitant influence of 
the Egyptian goldsmith. And if anyone 
desires to realise the actual life of the 
educated Augustan, he can hardly venture to 
miss its artistic setting and be content, for 
jewels, with a catalogue of precious stones, a 
list of the limbs on which they were worn, 
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and perhaps a miscellaneous group of objects 
figured, without an explanatory word, by way 
of illustration. Or again, if we turn from 
the living to the dead, it might be worth 
while to explain how ancient tombs were 
formed, what was the fashion of the simple 
grave with single headstone, how sepulchral 
enclosures were constructed, how great 
edifices like the tower of Caecilia Metella or 
the pyramid of Cestius came to exist and 
how they were used. There is much in the 
ancients’ views of death and their sepulchral 
and post-sepulchrai rites, as in their allusions 
to the same, which is only clear to those 
who understand to some extent the real 
nature of ancient tombs, and no mere verbal 
explanation of feriae denicales or cena 
novendialis or the like will take the place 
of this knowledge. Or once more, our 
authoresses give us a chapter on agriculture 
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It might have 
been worth while to indicate some of the 
features which distinguish ancient from 
modern trade—for example, the existence of 
the ‘ geschlossene Wirtschaft,’ or the absence 


and some remarks on trade. 


of the thousand industries in which the 
chemist plays a part. The literary student 
may be satisfied with enough polite agri- 
culture to enable an appreciation of the 
Georgics: others, while they read the 
details, will like to know more of the spirit 
of ancient life. It may be objected that 
such material as I have been indicating 
will unduly enlarge the size of the books. 
But much can be effected by restatement 
without additional matter, and even if the 
volume be a few pages longer, the wider 
outlook and the profounder insight will 
repay the increase. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


REPORT. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


A MFETING of persons interested in the formation 
of a Classical Association for Scotland was held in 
the Royal High School, Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
Ist March 1902, Professor G. G. Ramsay in the 
chair. Amongst others present were :—Professors 
Laidlaw (D.D.), Butcher, Baldwin Brown and 
Burnet; Dr. Marshall, Royal High School; Mr. 
Smith, headmaster, Merchiston Castle ; Mr. Carter, 
rector, Edinburgh Academy ; Mr. Critchley, rector 
High School, Stirling. Apologies for absence were 
read from Principal Donaldson, Professors Paterson, 
(D.D.), Saintsbury, Harrower, Latta, and Hardie ; 
Mr. Mackenzie, Madras College, St. Andrews ; Mr. 
Morland Simpson, rector, Grammar School, Aber- 
deen ; and Dr. Kerr, late Chief Inspector of Schools 
for Scotland. 

Professor RamMSAyY proposed the foundation of the 
Society. What they had in view was a Society to 
promote personal intercourse and discussion among 
those engaged in the work of Classical Education in 
Scotland. He thought the new Universities Act 
had given a distinct reason why such intercourse 
should take place. In one sense the Act had rather 
dissociated the schools from the Universities—at 
least the relations between the schools and the 
Universities were somewhat closer before it than they 
had been since. That perhaps had been due to the 
great interest shown in the schools by the Education 
Department. On the other hand, the Ordinances had 
thrown out a kind of challenge to the Schools and 
Universities to work together, and in this sphere 
there was great scope fur the work of such an 
Association as they now proposed to form. There 
were many suggestions that could be made by 
teachers with regard to the Preliminary and Bursary 
Examinations, and the form and direction that 
Classical Teaching was tending to take. He should 





like, at the very outset, to emphasise the fact that 
the Society was to be formed upon no exclusive or 
selfish basis. In his experience Classical Teachers 
were those who took the largest and broadest view 
of Education as a whole, and that they were in greater 
sympathy with other studies than they were in the 
habit of meeting with from those who were engaged 
in other departments. In view of the position 
which their Society might take in the public view, 
he thought they should disclaim the idea that they 
were setting up an Association in rivalry with any 
other. One of their great aims would be to show 
that as it was desirable to teach how to write 
English simply, clearly, purely, the influence of 
the Classics in that respect was invaluable. They 
had no jealousy of, or feeling against modern 
languages, or any other course of study. They did 
not depreciate modern languages ; only they should 
greatly like to see the same scientific principles 
applied to the teaching of modern languages that had 
been applied with such success to the Classics. At 
present there was a danger of the true place of 
Classical study being forgotten in the great wave of 
interest that had arisen for other subjects. It was 
possible that a Society like that which they proposed to 
form might have a considerable effect on the public 
mind. Lastly he would say that its members did 
not propose to join this Society with a view to 
personal prospects, but to consider the interests of 
the country generally, as these bear upon Classical 
Education, and how far they could make a contri- 
bution to the guidance of the public mind. 

Professor BurcHER, in seconding the motion, 
observed that in almost every country where there 
was intellectual life and movement, Classical studies 
were to-day being pursued with fresh vigour. The 
most impressive instance was that of America. In 
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the eight years from 1890 to 1898 the total enrol- 
ment of pupils in the secondary schools of the United 
States had increased 86 per cent. The highest rate 
of increase in any one subject was in Latin, an 
increase of 174 per cent. Inthe same period, the 

ercentage of increase in Greek was 94. Even in the 

estern and Southern States, the influence of this 
Classical revival was strikingly shown. In 1898 in 
California the number studying Greek was three 
times as great as in 1895, in Wisconsin about four 
times as great as in 1893; and in Mississippi in 
1898, Greek was taught in thirty-five schools, where 
four years previously it had been taught in two 
schools only. Turning to Scotland they saw a 
different picture. Outside the large towns the study 
of Classics was on the decline. In the country 
schools Greek was dropping out of the school 
curriculum. While the standard of teaching was 
being raised in the schools which retained Greek, the 
area within which Greek was taught was narrowing. 
In Scotland as a whole there was a serious risk of 
the wider literary culture which Classics implied 
being displaced by forms of instruction more directly 
remunerative. The Classical Association might not 
be able to check the progress of this mischief, but 
they should at least discuss its causes, and so far as a 
remedy depended on greater efficiency and improved 
methods of teaching, this remedy they should seek 
to apply. Then again in the remote country parts 
Classical Teachers often worked under depressing 
conditions, with few pupils and these a dwindling 
number. It would give new heart to these scattered 
teachers to meet fellow-workers in their own depart- 
ment, to exchange ideas, and to carry away with 
them the sense that they were backed up by active 
and intelligent sympathy outside. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


After some ‘discussion it was resolved that the 
name of the Society be ‘‘ The Classical Association of 
Scotland.” 

The objects of the Association were defined as 
being to bring together for practical conference all 
persons interested in Classical study and education ; 
to promote communication and comparison of views 
between Universities and Schools ; to discuss subjects 
and methods of teaching and examination, and any 
other questions of interest that may from time to 
time arise. 

It was resolved to hold two meetings annually, one 
in spring and one in autumn, and that these be held 
in the four university towns in rotation. 

The following were elected officers :—President, 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay ; Vice-president, Prof. Butcher ; 
Secretary, William Coutts, Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh ; Treasurer, William Lobban, Girls’ High 
School, Glasgow ; Committee, the following :—Dr. 
John Marshall, rector Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh ; Rev. Dr. W. A. Heard, headmaster, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh ;}Professors Burnet and Harrower ; 
John Clark, High School, Dundee; James Clark, 
rector, Dumfries Academy ; Hugh Manners, rector, 
Airdrie Academy ; H. F. Morland Simpson, rector, 
Grammar School, Aberdeen ; James Stirling, rector, 
Grammar School, Paisley; Edwin Temple, rector, 
Academy, Glasgow. 

Already over 100 members, including teachers 
of English, French, and German, have joined 
the Association. Intending members are asked to 
communicate with the Secretary. 


(Abbreviated from a report kindly furnished by 
the Secretary of the Association, Mr. W. Covrrs.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HALL’S OLDEST CIVILIZATION OF 
GREECE. 


The Oldest Civilization of Greece: Studies of 
the Mycenaean age. By H. R. Hatt, M.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
London: David Nutt. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1901. 15s, net. 


Tu1s book is disappointing. The author 
has a great deal of sturdy common-sense and 
a great deal of solid information ; and he 
might have made a very useful contribution 
to the study of the subject. 
- The two questions which go to the root 
of the matter are (1) ‘Who were the My- 
cenaeans ?’ and (2) ‘ When did they live ?’ 
I. In the author’s opinion the Mycenaeans 
were the people whom the Egyptians called 
the Keftiu.1 On the frontispiece one finds 
1 In a note on p. xxxv. the author says :—‘ The 


name Keftiu is properly that of the country, not the 
people ; but I have usually preferred to speak of the 


‘A Mycenaean (Keftiu) bringing gifts to the 
court of Thothmes III ;’ and this identifica- 
tion is asserted or implied in many places 
in the book. 

Referring to the fresco from which the 
frontispiece is copied, the author says : 


P. 54.—‘ Of these ‘‘ Keftians ” one is depicted as 
a Semite, while the others are Mycenaeans, with 
boots, waistcloth, long hair partly hanging down the 
back, partly twisted up in frontinto a xépas like that 
of Paris (Iliad, xi, 385), just as we see them on the 
Vaphio cups, and not only in type and costume, but 
even in attitude and gesture identical with the Cretan 
Mycenaeans of the frescoes of the palace of Knéssos.’ 


Here the author distinguishes a Semetic 
Keftian from Mycenaean Keftians ; and he 
seems to maintain this distinction in his 
enquiry on p. 161, ‘ who were the Mycenaean 
Keftiu who brought apparently Mycenaean 
objects of art to the Court-of Thothmes III?’ 


people as simply Keftiu, rather than use such a 
cumbrous expression as ‘‘ Keftiu-people” or the 
hybrid ‘‘ Keftians.”’ In this the reviewer follows 
the author. 
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Yet on the very next page (162) he declares 
‘that the Keftiu, or Kefthu, of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty was not Phoenicia is quite certain ; 
first, because the Keftiu were Mycenaeans 
of European facial type and not Semites ; 
secondly,’ etc. In this he seems to con- 
tradict himself. 
After this he says : 


P. 169.—‘That the merchants who brought 
Mycenaean wares to Egypt by sea in the reign of 
Amenhotep III. were Semites appears to be shown 
by tie wall-paintings of a tomb at Thebes dating 
from this reign, in which Semitic merchants are re- 
presented as landing, with other objects, on an 
Egyptian quay, a Mycenaean vase of the type of 
Fig. 49 above. These Semites can only have been 
Phoenicians. . . . Many of the non-Mycenaean 
objects brought by the Keftiu to Egypt are obviously 
Phoenician imitations and amplifications of Egyptian 
designs.’ . Cf. p. 58, note, ‘Others. of the 
objects brought by the Keftiu are obviously Phoeni- 
cian imitations of Ex gyptian metal-work.’ P. 138, 
note, ‘Even the tribute of the Mycenaean Keftiu 
contained many such Phoenician imitations.” 


Thus it would appear that in some cases 
Mycenaean warez were brought to Egypt by 
Phoenicians, while in other cases Phoenician 
wares were brought to Egypt by Keftiu, or 
Mycenaeans. ‘This seems to imply a pretty 
cluse connexion between the Phoenicians 
and the Keftiu. 

It is a well known fact that in the Canopic 
decree of 238 B.c. the hieroglyphic text 
says Keftu where the Greek text says Phoe- 
nica.1 The author does not cite the in- 
scription, but says in an airy way : 

P. 162.—‘ dowien? was translated ‘‘ Keftiu” in 
Ptolemaic times by some priestly antiquarian or 
other, some learned Manetho,’ ete. 


Adding in a footnote, 


‘To suppose that Keftiu= Phoenicia in Ptolemaic 
times, therefore it = Phoenicia under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, is no more necessary than to suppose that 
because the Haunebu of Ptolemaic days were Hellenes, 
therefore the Haunebu of the VIth Dynasty were 
Hellenes, is necessary.’ 


But the author says, on pp. 158, 159, that 
the name Haunebu meant ‘Fenmen’ or 
‘Northerners,’ and was always applied to 
the inhalitants of the Delta; so that, when 
the Hellenes settled in the Delta, the term 
came to be applied to them. Hence, if any 
comparison could be made between the use 
of Aeftiu and the use of Haunebu, the con- 
clusion would be that Ke/tiu always meant 
Phoenicia, although that country may not 
always have been inhabited by Phoenicians. 


1 Lepsius, Das bilingue Dekret von. Kanopus, plate 
2, line 9, and plate 5, line 17. 

2 ‘The author frequently forgets the accents on his 
Greek. 
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But on p. 169 the author remarks that ‘ we 
know from the Tell el-Amarna letters that 
the Phoenician cities were already flourish- 
ing at this time,’ namely, in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

Coming, on p. 162, to ‘the real and 
original Keftiu,’ by which term he seems to 
denote the Keftiu of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
as opposed to those of Ptolemaic times, the 
author says : 


Pp. 162-164. ‘The Keftiu are mentioned in con- 
junction with tribes of Syria, and as beyond the 
Kheta. Inthe ‘‘ Hymn of Amen,” quoted on p. 165, 
they are mentioned with Asi (certainly part of 
Cyprus) as being inthe west. Their land must then 
be placed in juxtaposition to Syria, but westward of 
it. The most northerly people of the Palestinian 
coast with whom the Egyptians then had regular 
relations were the inhabitants of Alashiya or d/asa, 
a country which may be placed with great probability 
in Cyprus. It seems, therefore, improbable that 
Keftiu can have been very far westward from Alashiya. 

Now the Keftiu exported copper to Egypt : 
a copper-producing land in proximity to Syria is 
wanted. Cyprus is clearly indicated, also Cyprus is 
the most easterly Mycenaean land—the nearest to 
Egypt—in the position which we require for Keftiu.’ 


The author does not make it clear how 
the land of the Keftiu could be Cyprus, and 
yet be ‘in juxtaposition to Syria ;’ or how 
Alasa could be in Cyprus, though its in- 
habitants were a ‘northerly people of the 
Palestinian coast.’ And when he quotes 
this ‘Hymn to Amen’ on p. 165, he omits 
the bit about ‘the west,’ on which he really 
founds this paragraph. 

Turning to this ‘ Hymn,’ it is quite clear 
that, if Amenti is translated as ‘west’ and 
is taken in apposition to Keftiw and Asi, the 
meaning must be that Keftiu and Asi were 
to the west of Egypt. It is an Egyptian 
document, inscribed at Karnak ; and there 
is not the smallest reason for supposing 
that, if its author said ‘ west,’ he meant 
‘westward from Syria,’ or, ‘westward from 
Alashiya,’ or anything of the sort. 

But Amenti need not here mean ‘ west’ 
as a point of the compass: it may quite well 
mean ‘the west country’ in the sense in which 
that term is used in cuneiform inscriptions, 
namely, as a designation of the seaboard of 
Syria. And on p. 117 the author intimates 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with 
the term in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The author says that Asi was ‘ certainly 
part of Cyprus,’ but he does not give any 
reasons for saying so. As a matter of fact, 
Asi was supposed to be Cyprus, because the 
Canopic decree of 238 B.c. was supposed to 
have a name like Asi in the hieroglyphic 
text to represent the name Cyprus in the 


3 Mariette, Karnak, plate 11, line 16. 
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Greek text. But on p. 163 the author has 
a long note, showing that the name in the 
hieroglyphic text has been misread and is 
not the least like Asi. 

Then the author says that Alashiya or 
Alasa ‘ may be placed with great probability 
in Cyprus,’ giving his reason in a footnote :— 
‘It has been supposed that Alashiya was in 
Cyprus, because copper was exported thence 
to Egypt.’ This is on a par with his 
reasoning in the text, ‘the Keftiu exported 
copper to Egypt ; a copper-producing land 
is wanted.’ It surely is a matter of 
notoriety that people can deal in copper 
without living in a _ copper-producing 
country. 

‘The author also speaks of the inhabitants 
of Alashiya or Alasa as a ‘northerly people 
of the Palestinian coast’ (see above). And 
this region of the mainland seems to take 
in all the places that are mentioned in in- 
scriptions in connexion with Alasa or 
Alashiya. In one instance the people of 
Alashiya are mentioned in connexion with 
the Lukki, and the author says on p, 88, 
‘that these Lukki are the Lykians there 
seems little reason to doubt.’ But this 
identification is based entirely on the like- 
ness of the names ; and a better identification 
may be suggested. 

In one of his inscriptions! king As- 
surnasirpal says that his power extended 
from the Tigris to mount Lebanon and the 
great sea of the land Laki. At the mouth 
of the Lykos river (the Nahr el-Kelb) at 
the foot of the Lebanon there are figures of 
Assyrian kings, which look as though they 
had been carved there to mark the boundary 
of the kingdom. And possibly the name of 
the land Laki or Lukki has survived here 
in the name of the river Lykos. 

The author's next statement is : 


P. 164.—‘ But that ‘‘ Keftiu” did not mean to 
the Egyptians Cyprus alone is made very probable by 
the discovery, made this year by Mr. A. J. Evans, 
of frescoes in the Mycenaean palace at Kndéssos in 
Crete which show, as has already been mentioned 
(p. 54), that the Mycenaean Cretans were certainly 
‘* Keftians.”’ [The passage on p. 54 has already 
been quoted at the beginning of this article. ] 


It is asserted that people of the same 
type are represented in a fresco at Thebes 
in Egypt and in a fresco at Knéssos in 
Crete. In the inscription on the Egyptian 
fresco these people are called ‘ Keftiu’ ; and 
it would be a legitimate inference that the 
people in the Cretan fresco are also ‘ Keftiu.’ 
But the author jumps from the people in the 


1 Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. i. 
plate 23, column 2, lines 127, 128. 


Cretan fresco to the people who painted 
this fresco, and tells us that the Mycenaean 
Cretans were ‘ Keftiu.’ He might as well 
tell us that the Egyptians, who painted that 
fresco at Thebes, were likewise ‘ Keftiu.’ 

Then, in reference to the trade between 
the Egyptians and the Mycenaeans, the 
author says : 


P, 170.—‘ The Phoenician ships which took part 
in this trade are mentioned in an Egyptian inscrip- 
tion as ‘ Keftiu-ships,’—7.e. ships which go to Keftiu, 
like our ‘“‘ East Indiamen.”’ : 


The inscription ? merely says that in one 
of his campaigns Thothmes III. brought 
home a quantity of loot from Zahi; Ash- 
wood, Kefthu-ships, Xepuna-ships, and so on. 
The author says on p. 162 that ‘the old 
Egyptian name for Phoenicia was Zahi’, 
and on p. 321 he speaks of Byblos in Phoe- 
nicia, when the text that he is citing says 
Kepuna. But if Kefthu-ships, or Keftiu- 
ships, are ‘ships which go to Keftiu’, 
Kepuna-ships must be ships which go to 
Kepuna; so that Thothmes III. brings 
home from Zahi, which is Phoenicia, ships 
that have a special name because they go to 
Kepuna, which is Byblos in Phoenicia. 

The obvious meaning of the terms Keftiu- 
ships and Kepuna-ships is ‘ships belonging 
to Keftiu’ and ‘ships belonging to Kepuna’. 
And the reason why Thothmes III. found 
these ships in Zahi, was that in all 
probability Keftiu and Kepuna (Byblos) 
were both in Zahi. 

The author not only says that ‘the old 
Egyptian name for Phoenicia was Zahi’, 
but goes on to say (p. 162) that ‘it has 
been finally and conclusively proved by Mr. 
W. M. Miiller that the Keftiu of the six- 
teenth century B.c. was not Phoenicia, what- 
ever else it may have been.”* 

It is perfectly true that Keftiu was not 
conterminous with the district that is 
coloured pink and marked ‘ Phoenicia’ in a 
modern atlas. But that is also true of Zahi. 
And an examination of all the passages 
that Mr. Miiller cites, together with their 
contexts that he does not cite, can only lead 
to one conclusion :—Zahi was a district to 
the south of Phoenicia, and Keftiu was a 
district to the north of Phoenicia ; but the 
Egyptians often used the name of Zahi and 

* The author cites the inscription from Brugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, i. p. 336. For the text, 
see Lepsius Auswahl, plate 12, line 58, and Mariette, 
Karnak, jiate 13, line 34. The text has, unfortu- 
nately, been divided. The beginning of the line 
was taken to the Louvre, and was published by 
Lepsius, while the end was left behind at Karnak, 


and eventually was published by Mariette. 
3 Miiller, Asien und Europa, pp. 337 ff. 
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Keftiu in a loose way to denote the whole 
of the country. 

The author does not quite commit himself 
to the identification of Keftiu with the 
Caphtor of the Bible; but he asserts on pp. 
161, 162, that ‘the biblical Kaphtor has 
always been considered to be Crete’. This 
assertion can hardly be reconciled with the 
fact that the Septuagint translates Caphtor 
by Cappadocia.! 

According to the Bible, the Philistines 
came from Caphtor; and if Caphtor was 
Keftiu, and Keftiu was a district to the 
north of Phoenicia, they could easily make 
their way to Palestine. It is next to impos- 
sible that they could make their way to 
Palestine from Crete at that period of the 
world’s history. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of his identitication of Caphtor 
with Crete, the author talks of the migra- 
tion of the Philistines from Crete to Pales- 
tine as an established fact: pp. 213, 214. 

The author says on p. 134 that the Philis- 
tines were known to the Egyptians as the 
Pulesatha ; on p.135 he speaks of the 
Uchakarai and the Danuna as ‘the tribes 
which are associated with them (the Pule- 
satha) in Egyptian history’; on p. 176 he 
refers to the fact that one of the Tell el 
Amarna tablets mentions the Danuna as a 
tribe in Canaan; and on p. 135 he shows 
that he is acquainted with a papyrus which 
speaks of Dor, on the coast of Palestine, as 
a city of the 7'chakarai. 

It was to be expected that these allies of 
the Philistines lived somewhere in that 
region. But the tablet? and papyrus,® 
which definitely localized the Danuna and 
Techakarai, did not come to light until a 
little while ago. And now it can be seen 
that Egyptologists have read into a very 
well-known inscription a meaning that it 
does not really bear. 

This inscription? refers to events in the 
reign of Rameses III. In lines 16, 17, it 
says that Arados and various other towns 
aud districts in that neighbourhood were 
devastated ; in line 18 it says that the ag- 
gressors were the Pulesatha, Tchakarai, Sha- 
kalasha, Danuna, and Uuashasha; and in 
line 19 it says that these people were de- 
feated by the king in Zahi. It was assumed 


1 Deuteronomy, ii. 23 ; Amos, ix. 7. 

° Lines 50, 52 of the tablet numbered 30 in Bezold 
and Budge, The Tell cl-Amarna Tablets. 

3 Lines 8, 9 of page 1 of the papyrus published 
by Golenischeff in the Recweil de Travaux for 1899, 
Vol. xxi. pp. 74 ff. aud by Erman in the Zettschrift 
Siir Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde for 
1900, Vol. xxxviii. pp. 1 ff. 

* Greene, Fouilles a Thébes, plate 2. 
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that the people mentioned in line 18 must 
have passed down south through the region 
mentioned in lines 16, 17, in order to get 
to Zahi and encounter the Egyptians, as 


mentioned in line 19. But the inscription 
does not say so. And in view of the fact 
that three of the tribes mentioned in line 
18 can be assigned to the country between 
Egypt and the region mentioned in lines 
16, 17, the true interpretation must be that 
the aggressors first moved northward to 
attack this region and then moved south- 
ward to attack Egypt. 

The author writes as follows :— 

P. 177.—‘ What is quite certain about these tribes 
is that the majority of them inhabited the southern 
coast of Asia Minor from Cilicia to Lykia and prob- 
ably also Rhodes, Crete, and the Aegean lands 
generally, Their lands lay west of Kheta and Ala- 
shiya ; in an inscription of Rameses III., more fully 
quoted in a note, p. 182, below, they are spoken of 
as coming from the ‘isles,’ subduing Kheta first, and 
then Cyprus and Phoenicia ; so there is nowhere else 
to put them.’ 


P. 182, note :— 

‘This expedition came partly by land, partly by 
sea, from the interior of Asia Minor into Palestine. 
The inscription of Rameses III. says: ‘‘The Isles 
were restless; disturbed among themselves at one 
and the same time. No land stood before them, 
beginning from Kheta, (and including) Keti (the 
Palestinian coastland), Qergamesa (Carchemish), 
Aretiut [Arados], and Alesa (Alashiya ; Cyprus). 
They destroyed (them, and assembled in their) camp 
in one place in the midst of Amar (Amurru ; Pales- 
tine).’ 

There is not any ground at all for the 
author’s assertion that ‘their lands lay west 
of Kheta and Alashiya’; and, as has been 
pointed out above, there is not any reason- 
able ground for his identification of Alashiya 
with Cyprus. As for the ‘isles,’ the author 
says in a note on p. 166, ‘At this time 
“The Isles of the Very Green” [i.e the 
sea] can no longer have meant merely the 
coasts of the Delta.’ In this the author 
admits that the term ‘ isles’ could be applied 
to coasts. And in the passages just quoted 
from pp. 177, 182 he seems to make ‘isles’ 
mean ‘the interior of Asia Minor.’ 

Being confronted with the fact that a 
papyrus speaks of Dor, on the coast of 
Palestine, as a city of Z'’chakarai, and that 
a tablet mentions the Danuna as a tribe in 
Canaan, the author says of the Danuna that 
‘this was probably merely an isolated settle- 
ment, like that of the Tchakarai at Dor,’ 
p. 176; and in speaking of Crete on pp. 213, 
214, he says that ‘it was in this post-Minoan 
period that the emigration of the Philistines 
and Tchakarai to Palestine apparently took 
place.’ He then proceeds to the ideutifica- 






























tion of the Tchakarai and Danuna with the 
Teukrians and Danaans (Tetxpo: and Aavaoé) 
and of the Uashasha and Shakalasha with 
the people of Axos in Crete and Sagalassos 
in Pisidia, remarking on p. 177 that ‘the 
tribes who attacked Egypt in Rameses 
IIl.’s time were then quite possibly all 
Cretans.’ It is beneath the dignity of a 
serious review to criticise such stuff. 


II. In dealing with the other important 
point, ‘when did the Mycenaeans live,’ the 
author tries to establish some synchronisms 
with Egyptian history, and then relies on 
his Egyptian chronology for fixing a period 
for the Mycenaeans. He says: 


Pp. 56, 57.—‘It has been already pointed out 
that in discussing Egyptian chronology we are not 
dealing with the unknown; a continuous literary 
tradition of the succession of the Egyptian dynasties 
and of the names of the kings has been preserved in 
the various extant versions of and excerpts from the 
chronological work of the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
who was commissionéd by Ptolemy a Philadelphos 
to inquire into the ancient history of Egypt.’ 

Manetho grouped the kings in Dynasties, 
and distinguished the Dynasties by numbers, 
Ist, IInd, IIIrd,and soon. On the strength 
of this, the author talks of Manetho’s work 
as a ‘tradition of the succession of the 
Egyptian dynasties.’ But there is nothing 
to show that Manetho imagined that these 
Dynasties followed one another in succession. 
And in several instances there is evidence 
to show that, if he did imagine this, he was 
completely wrong. 

For instance, a bull Apis that died in year 
20 of King Psemtek (Psammitichos) at the 
age of 21 years, was born in year 26 of King 
Taharga (Tarakos). This is recorded on the 
tombstone.! Consequently, if there was 
any interval at all between the reigns of 
Tarakos and Psammitichos, the interval was 
less than a year. But, by Manetho's reckon- 
ing, Tarakos was the last king of the XX Vth 
Dynasty, while Psammitichos was either the 
fourth or the fifth king of the XX VIth Dy- 
nasty; one version making him the fourth 
and allowing his predecessors 21 years, while 
another version makes him the fifth and 
allows them 33 years. Thus the earlier part 
of the XXVIth Dynasty must have been 
concurrent with the XX Vth Dynasty. 

Again, the author says : 

P. 65.—‘ Between the end of the XIIth and the 
beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty a long space of 


time undoubtedly intervened, and this fact is indi- 
cated clearly enough in Manetho ... . Even if we 





1 Mariette, Sérapéum de Memphis, part 3, plate 
36. 
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admit that Manetho’s figures are here garbled (by no 
means a necessary admission), at least three or four 
hundred years must be allowed for the space of time 
occupied by the XIIIth Dynasty,’ etc. 


The Tablet of Abydos? makes Amen- 
emhat IV. the immediate predecessor of 
Aahmes I.; and on pp. 65, 66, the author 
accepts Amenemhat IV. as the last king of 
the XIIth Dynasty, and Aahmes I. as the 
first king of the XVIIIth. Yet he says: 


P. 57.—‘In no case does Manetho’s account 
seriously disagree from that of the chronological 
papyrus of Turin, the tablets of Abydos and Sakkara, 
or the contemporary monuments themselves ; all 
agree with one another.’ 

The two main versions? of Manetho do 
not quite agree with one another about the 
numbering of the Dynasties or the names 
of the kings ; and they are often very much 
at variance about the duration of the Dynas- 
ties and reigns. 

For example, the version of Africanus 
gives 120 years to the XXIInd Dynasty, 89 
to the XXIIIrd, 6 to the XXIVth, and 40 
to the XX Vth; while the version of Kuse- 
bius gives 49 years to the XXIInd, and 44 
years each to the XXIIIrd, XXIVth, and 
XXVth. Sesonchis or Sesonchosis (Sha- 
shank I., the Shishak of the Bible) was the 
first king of the XXlInd Dynasty, and 
Tarkos or Tarakos (Taharga, Tirhakah) was 
the last king of the XX Vth Dynasty ; aud: 
the tombstone of an Apis bull—see above— 
shows that Taharga reigned just before 
Psemtek (Psammitichos), whose accession 
can be fixed at 664 B.c. Consequently, the 
version of Africanus puts the accession of 
Shashank I. at 919 B.c., while the version of 
Eusebius puts it 845 B.c. 

Reckoning back in the same way to the: 
death of Amenophis (Amenhetep III), it 
will be found that the version of Africanus 
puts this at 1517 B.c., while the version of 
Eusebius puts it at 1590 B.c. 

Amenhetep IV. succeeded Amenhetep III, 
and the author says : 

P. 58.—‘ Khuenaten (Amenhetep IV.) of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty was a contemporary of Burra- 
buriyash of Babylonia, whose date can be certainly 
fixed, with the help of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
records, to about 1430 B.c.’ 

If this date of 1430 B.c. could be estab- 
lished, it would certainly upset those Mane- 
thonian dates of 1517 and 1590 B.c. Yet 
the author brings it forward (in a note of 
p. 59) as a confirmation of the Manethonian 
system. 


2 Mariette, Abydos, Vol. 1, plate 43. 
3 Printed in the Fragmenta Historicorum Grae- 
corum, Vol. 4, pp. 511 ff. 
























This date of 1430 B.c. is deduced from an 
inscription of Nabonidus, who reigned from 
555 to 538 B.c. or thereabouts. The inscrip- 
tion says! that a king named Shagashal- 
tiburiash reigned 800 years before. That 
is supposed to fix the date of this king, and 
thus (indirectly) fix the date of Burra- 
buriash. The inscription also says that a 
king named Naram-Sin reigned 3200 years 
before. This statement and the other are of 
interest in showing what views were current 
in Babylonia in the VIth century B.c. But 
they are of very little value for showing 
what kings were reigning in Babylonia in 
the XIVth and XXX VIIIth centuries B.c. 

The author also cites 


P. 58.—‘the well-known synchronism between 
Shashank I. (Shishak) of the XXIInd Dynasty and 
Rehoboam, which dates the reign of this Pharaoh to 
about 960 B.C.’ 


As mentioned above, the Manethonian 
dates for the accession of Shashank J. are 
919 Bc. and 845 B.c. And if this ‘ well- 
known synchronism dates his reign to about 
960 B.c.,’ it does not enhance the credit of 
the Manethonian system. 

If one starts from the taking of Samaria 
in 721 B.c., and counts up the reigns of the 
kings of Judah, one gets to 980 B.c. for the 
accession of Rehoboam. Starting from the 
same point, and counting up the reigns of 
the kings of Israel, one gets to 961 B.c. for 
the accession of Jeroboam. And the acces- 
sion of Jeroboam was contemporary with the 
accession of Rehoboam. 

But the biblical chronology is not only 
inconsistent with itself: it is inconsistent 
with the Assyrian chronology. 

For example, Azariah is named in Tiglath- 
Pileser’s inscriptions as a rebel in the 
seventh year of Tiglath-Pileser’s reign, and 
Menahem is named as a tributary in the 
eighth year.2_ The lists of Eponyms show 
that Tiglath-Pileser came to the throne 24 
years before Sargon *; and therefore in 745 
B.C, if Samaria was taken in 721 B.c., for 
Sargon took the city in the first year of his 
reign. Consequently, Azariah and Mena- 
hem must have been alive in 739 and 738 
B.c. But the Bible puts the death of 
Azariah in 758 B.c., for it gives 16 years to 

1 Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. 
5, plate 64, column 3, 
ry Ibid. Vol. 8, plate 9, lines 2, 3, 10, 22, 23, 31, 

3 Ibid. Vol. 3, plate 1, column 4, line 26 to 
column 5, line 5, 

* Winckler, Die Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, ‘ Prunk- 
nschrift,’ lines 23, 24, ‘ Annalen,’ Jines 10-17. 
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Jotham and 16 to Ahaz, and puts the tak- 
ing of Samaria in the sixth year of Heze- 


kiah. And it puts the death of Menahem 
in 751 B.c., for it gives two years to Peka- 
hiah and 20 years to Pekah, and puts the 
taking of Samaria in the ninth year of 
Hoshea. 

It is absurd to refer to Biblical chronology 
and Assyrian chronology in support of 


Egyptian chronology. If the Egyptian 
agrees with the Biblical and Assyrian, which 


are inconsistent with each other, it must be 
inconsistent with itself. 


The author’s work is marked throughout 
by extraordinary carelessness. And in 
his carelessness he often does injustice to 
the authors of the books he cites. As an 
example, I may refer to one of the in- 
stances in which I am myself a sufferer. 

He says: 

P. 57.—‘ Mr. Torr starts to reconstruct Egyptian 
chronology on a new method. If the highest monu- 
mental date of a king to whom Manetho assigns a 
twelve years’ reign is that of his fourth year, Mr. 
Torr assumes that the monarch in question reigned 
four years and no more.’ . . . footnote, ‘Cf. the 
case of Ai. II Kheper-Kheperu-ari-maat-Ra (Che- 
bres), (Ifemphis und Mycenae, p. 44).’ 


My statement was : 


‘An inscription is dated in year 4 of king 
Cheper-cheperu-Ra Ai, so that he reigned at least 
four years.. Memphis and Mycenae, p. 44. 


I generally mean what I say ; and when 
I say at least, I do not mean at most. 

After some more outrageous misquotations 
of this kind, the author says on pp. 58, 59 
that ‘further comment on the failure of Mr. 
Torr’s attempt to reduce Egyptian chrono- 
logy is surely needless.’ But he treats 
other living writers just as badly. And, 
after all, he does not treat us worse than 
he treats the ancient authors and inscrip- 
tions that he quotes. 

Before writing a book upon this subject, 
a man ought to make quite sure of his 
facts and see that his arguments are sound, 
and then endeavour to arrange his facts 
and arguments in proper order, and express 
them in intelligible language. The author 
has not condescended to do any of these 
things. And the result is that his book 
can only be an encumbrance to people 
who have some knowledge of the subject, 
while it may be very misleading in the 
hands of people who have not. 


Cecit Torr. 
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AN ALLUSION TO THE MYCENAEAN 
SCRIPT IN PLUTARCH. 


An APOLoey. 


Since writing the note on a text of 
Plutarch (de Genio Socratis) which appeared 
in the last number of the Classical Review, 
I have had my attention called to a paper 
by M. Salomon Reinach in the French 
Journal L’ Anthropologie, 1900, p. 197: in 
which he had already discussed the signi- 
ficance of the story in Plutarch and had 
anticipated the view I have expressed. It 
was by mere inadvertence that I had failed 
to notice M. Reinach’s paper, or any allusion 
to it in any ‘bibliography’ of that year. I 
owe him therefore this apology and acknow- 
ledgement, and can recommend his critical 
memoir concerning ‘les témoignages antiques 
sur l’écriture Mycénienne’ to the readers of 
the Classical Review. 

L, R. FaRNe.L. 


BERNOULLIS GREEK ICONOGRA- 
PHY.—IAl. 


Griechische Ikonographie, mit Ausechluss Alex- 
anders und der Diadochen. Von J. Ber- 
NOULLI. Zweiter Theil: Die Bildnisse 
beriihmter Griechen vom iv. Jahrhun- 
dert v. Chr. bis in die rémische Zeit. 
Miinchen 1901. 20 M. 


I noricep the first part of this useful work 
in the Cl. 2. for June last. While regret- 
ting that the writer had not asa preliminary 
treated of the history of Greek portrait 
sculpture, before speaking of individual 
portraits, I had little but praise for the care, 
the completeness and the usefulness of Dr. 
Bernoulli’s work. These latter qualities are 
quite as conspicuous in the new volume. 
In collecting and grouping his materials 
the author is excellent: and his judgment 
is usually sound and moderate: thus 
even if his work has limitations, it is, 
within its limits, of the greatest service. 
It might be supposed that when we come 
down to the Hellenistic age, the history of 
portraiture would become less necessary, and 
the personalities of those portrayed the one 
important matter, since in that age the 
history of art is no longer an orderly and 
gradual development. This is partly true ; 
and yet what more valuable material for the 
still obscure history of Hellenistic art could 
we have than that derived from contempo- 
rary portraits of known men? Thus Prof. 





Bernoulli’s want of attention to the history 
of portrait sculpture, to the formal or 
stylistic side of his subject, is even in this 
volume a defect. It is also to be regretted 
that he has excluded Alexander and the 
Greek kings who inherited the fragments of 
his Empire, since this is one of the most 
interesting branches of the subject. It is 
much to be hoped that some competent 
authority will before long repair this omis- 
sion; for the numismatic basis of the icono- 
graphy of the Diadochi has been so well laid 
by the masterly hand of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, 
that it is a pity it should not receive a 
superstructure. 

It will be to most readers a surprise to 
find what an enormous number of portraits 
of Greek celebrities exist in our Museums, 
Dr. Bernoulli mentions more than forty 
extant portraits of Demosthenes, either 
certain or probable; of Epicurus twenty- 
six, and so on with others. Consider- 
ing the importance to the students of 
ancient literature of the portraits of the 
authors whom they read, it is extraordinary 
that this mass of valuable evidence should 
have been neglected of late years. From 
the Renascence to the time of Visconti 
Iconography was pursued with ardour, 
though of course with an almost complete 
want of critical method ; but since Visconti, 
the subject has fallen into neglect. 

In a recent visit to Naples I became con- 
vinced that one of the best ways of approach- 
ing ancient portrait sculpture would be a 
minute comparative study of the portraits 
from Herculaneum, the preservation of 
which is so perfect as to allow a very precise 
classification: in Prof. Bernoulli’s book 
these portraits are of necessity dispersed. 

As a rule, our author does not include 
effigies of uncertain persons ; but he makes 
an exception in favour of a very interesting 
group of portraits representing an elderly 
man with an expression of profound suffer- 
ing, the head which used to be called Seneca, 
and the likeness of which to Ruskin will 
strike an English student. Of this about 
thirty copies exist. The problem of the 
attribution has been taken up by many 
archaeologists, and the solutions offered by 
some of them are not such as to increase 
our respect for the judgment of archaeolo- 
gists, Seneca the head certainly is not ; the 
beard alone would make this impossible ; 
besides, we have an inscribed portrait of 
Seneca. ‘The fixed points are that the head 
is a work of the third century, B.c., and 
that it is sometimes a counterpiece to the 
head of Epicurus. In one example it bears 
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an ivy wreath ; but Prof. Bernoulli is prob- 
ably right in regarding this wreath as an 
unauthorized addition of a Roman copyist. 
He considers that the head must be a 
naturalistic portrait of some person of the 
third century, and has no one to suggest 
save Eratosthenes the Librarian of the 
Alexandrian Library. But Eratosthenes is 
scarcely a sufficiently notable person to be 
copied in so many replicas. For my part, I 
fully agree with those who think that in this 
head, as in the closely similar head of Homer, 
we have not a transcript of a person but an 
exaggerated ideal type. As the ancients 
would have said, it represents not, a sad 
man but grief personified. Almost cer- 
tainly it represents one of the early philoso- 
phers ; and I would venture to suggest that 
it may be a fanciful portrait of Heraclitus, 
the weeping sage, whom it would be not at 
all unnatural to regard as a counter-type to 
Epicurus, the later representative of Jemo- 
critus, the laughing sage. We should have 
here one of those striking but superficial 
contrasts which would attract the Roman 
amateur. 

Prof. Bernoulli's treatment of the 
portraits of Aristotle is very careful and 
interesting. He thinks that we must not 
put much faith in Prof. Studniczka’s 
attempt to identify a bearded head of a 
philosopher at Vienna as the presentment 
of Aristotle, though the beardless head 
formerly called Aristotle is certainly wrongly 
named. On the other hand Studniczka’s 
attempt to identify a portrait of Menander 
is much more favourably judged. It is by 
attempts such as these, whether finally 
established or not, that we must trust in 
the main for the future progress of ancient 
iconography, since the finding of new 
portraits has of late become a slow business. 

In his discussion of the portrait of 
Mausolus, Dr. Bernoulli is not specially 
happy. He does not fully appreciate it as 
a work of art; and with regard to the 
modelling of the chest he writes ‘ auffallend, 
und beinahe Zweifel an der Zugehorigkeit 
des Torso erregend, ist die weibliche Bildung 
der Brust.’ I think that if he had com- 
pared the breast of Artemisia, he would 
scarcely have published this sentence. The 
breast of Mausolus is fleshy, but not 
feminine. Dr. Bernoulli does not try to 
solve the interesting question of the author- 
ship, but he fully endorses my view that the 
attempt to connect the statues of Mausolus 
and Artemisia with the chariot of Pythis 
and its clumsy horses must be given up. 

I must not, however, be led into further 
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discussion of individual portraits. At p. 202 
there is a bad misprint: the substitution 


of TIAATQNITON QIAOZOMON for 
TIAATQNIKON @IAOZOMON makes 


nonsense of a cited inscription, As in 
private duty bound I have carefully examined 
Dr. Bernoulli’s statements as to portraits 
preserved at Oxford, and find them generally 
accurate. But neither the bronze heads of 
Socrates (Chandler ci) and of Plato (Chand- 
ler cii), nor the Pseudo-Seneca head (Com- 
paretti, Za Villa Ercol. p. 44) are now to be 
found in Oxford. Probably the two bronzes 
are modern ; as to the Pseudo-Seneca head, 
it would seem as though Prof. Comparetti 
was mistaken in supposing it ever existed 
at Oxford. Cambridge is to be congratulated 
on possessing a fine and important portrait 
of Plato, which has hitherto been called 
Hermarchus. 
P. GARDNER. 


ROBERT’S DER MUDE SILEN. 


Der Miide Silen, Marmorbild aus Hercula- 
neum. Dreiundzwanzigste Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogramm. By C. Roserr, 
With an excursus on the East Frieze of 
the so-called Theseion. Plate and 17 cuts. 
Halle, 1899. 3 Mk. 


Proressor Rovert’s writings ‘are always 
original and interesting, even if his theories 
cannot always be accepted, and his annual 
contributions to archaeology in the form 
of the Winckelmannsprogramme are always 
welcome. Of late years he has been dealing 
with a series of wall-paintings on marble 
from Herculaneum, of which the present is 
the fifth and last. 

The painting in question has been long 
known to archaeologists, but has never 
received satisfactory treatment. It was 
found in 1749 and first published in the 
Pitture d’ Ercolano, i. pl. 3, but with almost 
ludicrous inaccuracy. It was, however, 
accepted up to 1828 when Gerhard pointed 
out the most glaring errors, and a more 
satisfactory reproduction was given by Jorio 
in his guide of 1830 to the Museo 
Borbonico. The present publication, due to 
the skilful hand of M. Gilliéron, shows a 
wide divergence from the preceding ones ; 
but the painting is, and has been since its 
first discovery, in a sadly faded condition. 
It has been the subject of Prof. Robert’s 
attention since 1874. The subject was first 
determined by Gerhard, who settled it by 
identifying the object held by a Seilenos as 
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a drinking horn. By a curious misconcep- 
tion he was first represented as nursing a 
child (see the cut on p. 2, compared with 
that on p. 3). A Palladion on a column in 
the background was also misinterpreted as 
a vase. 

The subject represents a Seilenos seated 
under a tree and drinking from a horn held 
by a woman who bends over him; on the 
other side of the picture is another woman 
leaning against a mule. That the women 
are priestesses or kings’ daughters is 
evident from their distinguished appearance 
and careful dress. The Palladion obviously 
indicates a precinct of Athena, and taken in 
conjunction with the tree (7.e. the sacred 
olive) this precinct may be further identified 
as the Athenian Acropolis. The clue is 
then given by a passage in Pausanias (i. 23, 
5), mentioning a stone on which according 
to tradition Seilenos rested when he came 
with Dionysos to Attica. Unfortunately 
instead of enlarging on the story, Pausanias 
goes off into a discussion of the difference 
between Satyrs and Seileni. 

It was therefore left for Prof. Robert to 
fill up the gay, and this he seems to have 
done in a fully satisfactory manner. Tradi- 
tion recorded Dionysos’ reception by 
Amphiktion on his first appearance, and 
Pausanias (i. 2, 5) describes dyaApata in 
the house of Pulytion representing this 
subject. The interesting question whether 
these dydApara could have been reliefs and 
therefore the prototypes of the well-known 
‘Ikarios-relief.’ of which the British Museum 
possesses examples in marble and terracotta, 
is put aside .y Prof. Robert as not germane 
to his subject; but it has been fully dealt 
with of late by other writers (see Frazer’s 
and Bliimner’s editions). 

There was however an earlier visit of the 
god to Attica, in which he taught the Attic 
peasants the use of the vine, in the time of 
King Pandion. Following in the steps of 
Gerhard, our author is inclined to think 
that this may be the visit alluded to in the 
painting, and ‘hereby at any rate obtains a 
satisfactory interpretation of the two women, 
who thus appear as the daughters of Pandion, 
Prokre and Philomela. 

The next question which calls for con- 
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sideration is the style and origin of the 
composition. In itself this is evidently 
later than the other Herculaneum paintings, 
as shown by many small details. The 
original can hardly be earlier than the 
fourth century, and may be as late as the 
third. The great advance shown in the use 
of perspective must date from the time 
intervening between Zeuxis and Apelles. 
The original of the painting was probably at 
Athens, and the influence of the Sicyonian 
school is visible in many details. 

Not the least interesting part of this 
valuable monograph is the excursus on the 
east frieze of the ‘Theseion,’ in which 
Prof. Robert controverts many points in 
Dr. Sauer’s interpretation, owning at the 
same time that he has not yet found a satis- 
factory explanation himself. Its connection 
with the painting is brought about by 
Sauer’s recognition of Amphiktion on the 
frieze. The subject, as is well known, is 
that of a Gigantomachia; the giants how- 
ever, as shrewdly noted by Sauer, do not 
use the rocks they carry as missiles, but as 
shields, to defend themselves, and the fight- 
ing is done with their bare fists. This gives 
Prof. Robert a clue which he ingeniously 
follows up, pointing out that Phorbas the 
King of the Phlegyae was a well-known 
boxer and conquered Apollo in this manner. 
He therefore names the central figure of the 
frieze Apollo, and interprets the subject as 
the attack of the Phlegyae on Delphi (Paus. 
ix. 36, 2). The reference then is to the first 
Holy War, typified in a mythological 
fashion, and the subject was selected in 
order to glorify the alliance of Athens with 
Delphi. Of the attendant deities, Zeus, 
Hera, and Athena represent Athens, and 
the group on the right, Boeotia the inter- 
mediate country. Prof. Robert thus 
declares boldly for the dedication of the 
temple to Apollo Patroos. 

The theory is certainly ingenious, and 
does not seem on the face of it open to any 
serious objection. The whole brochure may 
be confidently recommended as a valuable 
contribution to the study of ancient monu- 
ments. 


H. B. W. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 26, 1. Jan. 1902. 


Une dédicace & Jupiter Dolichénus, F. Cumont. 
Differs from Kau as to the meaning of an inscr. 
in his dissertation de Jovis Dolichent cultu. L’inex- 


primé dans les Satires d’Horace, A. Cartault. A 


supplement to the writer’s Etude sur les Satires 
d’ Horace to verify the principle that ‘the expression 
in the Satires is not always adequate to the thought.’ 
Horace Sat. II. 3. 274, A. Cartault. Horace 
means that the amorous old man mutilates his 
words by making the palatal pronunciation pre- 
dominate where it has no place. Encore une fois 
Laur. wxix, 80, K. Hude. On the MSS of 
Thucydides, A reply to Serruys’ art. in no. 2 of 
the last vol. Un manuscrit de Solin révélé par les 
notes tironiennes, E. Chatelain. On the information 
to be derived from the tachygraphic annotations of 
cod. Vossianus Q 87 in the Univ. Library at 
Leyden. Les manuscrits parisiens de Grégoire de 
Nazianze, A. Misier. A classification of the MSS. 
of the five theological orations (Migne 27-31). 
Etudes critiques sur l Appendix de Saint Cyprien, 
P. Monceaux. A miscellaneous collection too much 
neglected. Many of the works are interesting and 
some belong to Africa of the third century. None 
can be attributed to St. Cyprian. Une inscription 
oubliée, B. Haussoullier. An inscr. discovered by 
Loftus at Susa and published by him in 1857, 
though scarcely noticed by subsequent Assyriologists. 
Sur une inscription de Trézéne, Ph. E. Legrand. 
Les lois métriques de la prose oratoire latine d’aprés 
de Brutus, H. Borneeque. Shows that Cicero here 
applies metrical laws to all parts of the sentence, and 
these laws are less strict than those found in Pliny’s 
Panegyric. In Cicero they are purely negative and 
intended to prevent all resemblance between prose 
aud poetry. Les tles milésiennes: Léron, Lepsia, 
Patmos, Les Korsiae, B. MHaussoullier. Various 
inscriptions. Remarques sur la syntaxe de cum, F. 
Gaffiot. A criticism on Lebreton’s chapter (in his 
Etude sur la langue et le grammaire de Cicéron) on 
cum ‘to express equivalence’ a term which, taken 
from Hale, he wishes to prevail over Riemann’s 
‘cum correspondant au tour francais en suivi du 
gérondif.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 7,10. 1901. 

Homer und die Heldensage, E. Bethe. The proper 
home of the legend of the Trojan war is not the 
Troad, but two parts in Greece itself, (1) the land 
of Pharsalos to the Spercheios, the Aeolic realm of 
Achilles, and the land to the S.E. as far as 
Boeotian Thebes, and (2) Lacedaemon where not 
only Menelaus and Helen but also Agamemnon, 
Alexandros-Paris and his sister Alexandra- Kassandra 
have their true home. The abode of Aineias and 
his ancestor Dardanos is in Arcadia: Tros the 
grandson of Dardanos is the son of the Attic 
Erichthonios. At Lesbos the chief seat of Aeolian 
culture, different races from all Greece met, and 
the siege of a powerful city in the Troad reminded 
the besiegers of their fights at home. Der heutige 
Stand der Papyrusforschung, U. Wilcken. Con- 
sidering the mass of material already collected and 
the prospect of much more, the chief want is a 
number of skilled workers. W. H. Roscher 
reviews Rohde’s Kleine Schriften 2 vols. 


Vol. 9, 1, 1902. 


Christentum und Hellenismus in ihren  litter- 
arischen Beziehungen, P. Wendland. Contrasts the 
influence of these two opposed conceptions of the 
world as far as the time of Origen. Der geschichtliche 
Wert der Reden bei den alten Historikern, W. 
Soltau. Distinguishes four kinds of speeches (1) the 
authentic or historical (2) the purely rhetorical (3) 
the speech setting forth the writer’s judgment on 
persons and things (4) the ‘Tendenzrede’ in which 
the words are those of the author only who seeks 
thereby to subordinate the historical presentment 
to a definite direction, whether political religious 
or philosophical. The different kinds illustrated 
by Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Sallust, and 
others. Die Geschichte des Altertums im Zusammen- 
hange der allgemeinen Entwickelung der modernen 
historischen Forschung, J. Kaerst. On the different 
conceptions of the way in which ancient history 
should be written, from Herder and Niebuhr to the 
present day. Th. Pliiss reviews Cartault’s Etude 
sur les Satires d’Horace and W. Nestle, Troels- 
Lund’s Gesundheit und Krankheit inder Anschauung 
alter Zeiten. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1902. 


19 Feb. A. Romer, Homerische Gestalten und 
Gestaltwnyen (Hoerenz), favourable. Papyri Argen- 
toratenses Graecae ed. a C, Kalbfleisch (C. Wessely). 
‘Excellently deciphered and commentated.’ F. P. 
Bremer, Jurisprudentiac Antehadrianae quae super- 
sunt. II. (B. Kiibler), favourable on the whole. 
Q. Curti Rufi historiarum Alexandri Magni libri 
qui supersunt herausg. von Th. Stangl, very favour- 
able. R. Shilleto, Greek and Latin Compositions (H. 
Draheim), favourable. 

26 Feb. P. Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemder 
und Rimer in Agypten (B. Kiibler), favourable. Fr. 
Pradel, De pracpositionum in prisca latinitate vi atque 
usu (R. Helm). ‘A thoroughly diligent piece of 
work.’ Codices graeci et latini photographice depicti 
duce Scatone de Vries. vii, 1. Tacitus cod. Laur. 
Med. 68 I. Cod. Laur. Med. 68 II (G. Andresen) O. 
Seeck, Geschichte des Unterganges der antiken Welt. 
II (A. Hock). ‘A work of manifold learning.’ 

5 Mar. G. Pinza, Monumenti primitivi della 
Sardegna (A. Mayr), favourable. E. Wolfflin, Plinius 
und Cluvius Rufus (G. Andresen). C. Dietrich 
Grundlagen der Volkerverkehrssprache (O. Weissen- 
fels), unfavourable. < 

12 Mar. Fr. Matthias, Uber Pytheas von Massilia 
und die ditesten Nachrichten von den Germanen. I. 
(P. Schulze). ‘An interesting contribution.’ K. 
Kuiper, De Crantoris fragmentis moralibus (G. 
Worpel), unfavourable. G. Macdonald, Catalogue of 
Greck coins in the Hunterian Collection. II (H. v. 
Fritze). S. L. Tuxen, Kejser Tiberius (W. Liebenam). 
‘ Contains nothing new.’ 

19 Mar. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie una 
Religionsgeschichte. Il. 1 (H. Steuding), very favour- 
able. G. Autenrieth, Warterbuch zu den homeri- 
schen Gedichten. 9. A. von A. Kaegi (G. Vogrinz). 
E. Strazzeri, Apollonio di Tyana ela chronologia dei 
suot viaggi (J. Miller). ‘Shows want of knowledge 
of the later literature.’ Mitteilungen der Altertums- 
kommission fiir Westfalen. II. Haltern und die 
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